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large portions of our work to a report of new publications on 
this subject; among which our readers will recollect the tra- 
vels of Mr. Palmer and Mr. Hall, (see our Numbers for 
November and December, 1818,) and more particularly the 
productions of Mr. Birkbeck and Mr. Fearon (February 
and December, 1818): whose observations bore a more direct 
reference to the interest of emigrating Europeans. The 
value of the several volumes now before us is not inferior to 
that of any preceding description of the United States ; and, 
as the motives for acquiring an accurate knowlege of this 
rapidly increasing community remain in full force, whether 
we look to those of our countrymen who mean to emigrate, 
or to the less necessitous class who, remaining at home, con- 
template a commercial intercourse with America, we propose 
to enter at considerable length into an account of that coun- 
try, under the heads of Climate, Territorial Aspect, Com- 
merce, Population, Manners, aud, lastly, 
particular States for Emigrants from Europe. 
cause of our own present distress, and that of our continental 
neighbours, is not scarcity, and still less a rise of price, whe- 
ther in produce or manufactures; it is to be found in the 
general fall in the value of labour, consequent on the déseeuvre- 
ment of so many hundred thousands of individuals by the 
disbanding of armies and the cessation of government-pur- 
chases. Europe evidently requires an opening for that over- 
flow of population which, during twenty-five years, found em- 
ployment at the hands of its respective g governments. Much 
may, we believe, be done by the direction of capital and 
labour to domestic improvement: but that plan, under pre- 
sent circumstances, is more applicable to continental states, 
while to the British dominions a trans-Atlantic outlet seems 
more particularly appropriate. 

We begin by a brief notice of the books under review. — 
Dr. Seybert’s quarto comprehends a great collection of statis- 
tical tables, compiled partly from the publications of former 
writers, such as Pitkin, and partly from new documents ob- 
tained from the public offices. Its principal heads relate to 
population, commerce, navigation, fisheries, the revenue, the 
army, the navy, the public debt, and the public lands: on all 
of which, full and explicit tables are given: but, as a num- 
ber of them are uninteresting to the general reader, the book 
is valuable chiefly for the purpose ‘of reference. Many of 
the tables are of a size which required the full extent of a 
quarto page: but, as to others, there has been an unnecessary 
waste of space, and, of course, increase of price. The work 
is not a digest, but a selection of documents; and Dr. S. has 
not 
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not been always careful to supply the blanks attendant on a 
mere copy of official papers. He might have attempted a 
valuation of the annual imports into the United States down 
to 1817, possessed as he was of a knowlege of the specific 
articles; and he might likewise, without much difficulty, have 
exhibited, for two years subsequent to the peace of 1815, a ta- 
bular sketch of the exports and imports generally, on the clear 
and instructive plan followed by the American government 
for the years 1802, 1803, 1804. His work, however, is a 
very interesting collection; and its ponderous mass is rendered 
accessible by a copious index and a detailed table of contents. 
Mr. Warden’s production is also of great extent; com- 
prizing the substance of a number of the statistical tables 
printed in the work of Dr. S., but more particularly appro- 
priated to a geographical description of the states (now twenty 
in number) which compose the American Union. These local 
details, embracing the climate, produce, commerce, manufac- 
tures, civil constitution, and history of each state, in succes- 
sion, occupy the chief parts of Vols. I. and III., and the 
whole of Vol. If. ‘The observations of a more general cast, 
we mean those which are applicable to the Union at large, 
form the preamble and the conclusion of the work, and relate 
to the following heads ;: — extent of territory; aspect of the 
country; climate; population; manufactures; commerte; re- 
venue; expenditure; government; education ; and history; the 
whole concluding with a series of observations on the Indians. 
The name of Mr. Warden is already known to our readers by 
his publication (Appendix to vol. Ixxx. p. 543.) on Mercantile 
Consulships; on which we had occasion to make several ani- 
madversions, as well as to notice an affectation of erudition 
by no means suited to the plain character of the subject. 
Whether Mr. W. has profited by our admonitions, or has 
called in the aid of a literary friend on the other side of the 
Atlantic, certain it is that his present performance is devoid 
of the Gallicisms so frequent in its predecessor; and that, 
though the matter might have been more carefully condensed, 
we now find no cause for reprehension on the grounds just 
mentioned. We must add, but with no wish to detract 
from the substantial merits of the book, that a great part of 
the details, like those of Dr. S., are of too minute or rather too 
local a character to interest the majority of English readers : 
being important only to the inhabitants of the United 
States, or to those Europeans who contemplate a removal 
thither. The appendages to the work consist of a small but 
useful map of the United States, and a plan of the city of 
Washington. 
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The publication of Mr. Melish, though inferior in size and 
importance to the preceding, requires a longer explanatory 
notice; on account of its more immediate interest to our 
countrymen, and from the want of method unavoidably at- 
tendant on the journal-form. Educated to mercantile busi- 
ness in Scotland, Mr. M. proceeded to the United States in 
1806 to form commercial connections, and traversed an exten- 
sive tract of country ; keeping a circumstantial record of his 
observations, and comparing the information collected on the 
spot with that which was afforded by a reference to maps and 
gazetteers. His table of contents being very diffuse, (above 
twelve closely printed pages,) and requiring to be put in a 
much shorter form before any accurate idea can be obtained 
of his route, we present the following abstract of it. 

Departure from Glasgow in 1806; arrival in Savannah; 
journey into the inland-part of Georgia and South Carolina ; 
voyage to New York; that city described; journey to the 
New England States, viz. Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusets, New Hampshire, and Vermont; Journey to New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Baltimore, 
Washington, Virginia, North Carolina, Charlestown, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. Return to England in 1807: tour 
through the North of England, Scotland, and part of Ireland. 
Second visit to America in 1809; Philadelphia; journey to 
the Western States; Pittsburg; voyage down the Ohio 
through part of the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Tennessee ; journey to the north; Lake Erie; Upper Can- 
ada; return through the province of New York. 

Many of the details given by Mr. Melish are minute, and 
apparently unimpcrtant: but, in the case of an unknown 
country, we are always ready to pardon prolixity in return 
for information; and to preserve our good humour with a 
writer, who, though little qualified (see p. 534.) to form ge- 
neral conclusions about trade, and still Jess (see his remark, 
p- 496. on the rivers Mississippi and St. Lawrence) to judge in 
questions of natural philosophy, is evidently pains-taking, 
and, we believe, accurate as to all that fell under his personal 
observation. His-.style is that of a plain man of business, 
who professes no great extent of reading, and disclaims all 
pretensions to high sounding phrases; while he records, with 
clearness and precision, such useful matters as the wages of 
labour, the price of provisions, the position of a town or 
village, the navigation of a river, or the aspect of a particular 
district. 

We come in the last place to Mr. Bristed, a writer of much 
higher pretensions; who stands forwards at once as a political 
philo- 
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philosopher, dealing boldly in comprehensive conclusions, 
and introducing particulars only as far as they are necessary 
to illustrate his general reasoning. He treats of the United 
States under the following heads: Territory and population ; 
rivers ; canals; roads. Commerce; manufactures; taxation ; 
national resources. Form of government; distribution of 
power; laws and law officers. Literature; education; na- 
tional manners ; morals ; mode of living. The book con- 
cludes with a chapter on the present state of Europe as 
connected with the prospects of America. 

The discussion of these topics gives Mr. B. frequent occa- 
sion to introduce comparisons between an old and a newly 
settled community ;— between the United States and Eu- 
rope;—or more properly between the United States and 
England. In these as in other parts of his book he disco- 
vers an extent of erudition, and a capacity of reasoning, which 
would do credit to a writer accustomed to the most en- 
lightened society. ‘The principal objection to his work arises 
from its habitual diffuseness, a frequency of repetition, and, 
in not a few occasions, (as when treating, p. 470. of the affairs 
of France,) that want of accuracy which seems inseparable 
from the impressions of an ardent mind, when poured forth 
without a deliberate investigation of facts, or a rigid serutiny 
of evidence. We quote, for example, the ensuing passage: 


‘ The United States possess unrivalled advantages for promoting 
a rapid increase of their inhabitants, and also for rearing a most 
efficient population; so that, if America shall spring forward 
during the next with the same velocity and force with which she has 
moved progressively during the last fifty years, she will then whiten 
every sea with her commercial canvass ; bear her naval thunders in 
triumph to earth’s extremest verge; peer above the sovereignty of 
other nations; and cause the elder world to bow its venerable 
head, white with the hoar of ages, beneath the paramount power 
and influence of this younger daughter of the civilized globe.’ 


The praises bestowed on the Americans in this and other 
passages (see p. 461.) would excite the smile of an English 
reader, were it not probable that Mr. B. judged it proper to 
indulge Jargely in panegyric, in order that he might be per- 
mitted to tell his countrymen some unwelcome truths in un- 
disguised language; and assuredly, whether he dwells on their 
deficient knowlege, on their over-weening vanity, or on their 
never-ending changes, he takes no pains to soften the keen- 
ness of his animadversions. The whole volume, indeed, par- 
takes of the spirit of amplification, and of that sweeping and 
absolute tone which characterizes a man more accustomed to 
the effusions of public speaking than to the deliberate conclu- 
sions of closet-research, or the sober lessons of practical life. 
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After this brief report of the respective merits of the publica- 
tions under review, we shall offer the proposed statistical sketch 
of the United States. 

Face of the Country. — Landscapes in America present, in 
general, much less variety than in Europe; the view all 
around exhibiting a succession of woods, intersected only oc- 
casionally by a river, or by glades containing villages and 
corn-fields. ‘The objects that afford gratification, when the 
eye has become reconciled to the monotony of the scene, are 
the vast extent of the forests and the magnitude of many of 
the rivers. One of the primary considerations in a country, 
next to soil and climate, is the extent of its internal navigation. 

If we cast our eyes on the map of France, we shall find a 
great part of her territory remote from the sea, and very im- 
perfectly provided with navigable rivers: the same fact pre- 
vails with regard to the interior of Germany, and in a great 
measure to Russia, level as is her surface, and well adapted to 
the eventual extension of canal-navigation. How different is 
this from England, which is intersected by so many canals ; 
and from Ireland, of which no part is above fifty miles dis- 
tant from the sea. The United States, without possessing 
all the * navigable capacities” ascribed to them by sanguine 
writers, have more inlets and channels of water-communica- 
tion than we might expect in so large a tract of continent. 
Let our readers imagine a country in form nearly square, but 
in extent fully four times as large as France, of which the 
eastern boundary is the Atlantic, and the western is the Mis- 
sissippi. This wide region has only one great range of moun- 
tains, extending from N. E. to S. W., at a distance of from 
two to three hundred miles from the Atlantic: from these 
descend a number of navigable rivers, flowing on the one side 
to the east and on the other to the west, opening an access to 
the interior by water from either frontier, and leaving an in- 
land-space of little more than one hundred miles, through 
which the communication must be by reads. The formation 
of the latter, also, will not be a task to be compared to the 
Alpine labours at Mont Cenis or the Simpion, the height of 
the mountains to be traversed being scarcely any where above 
three thousand feet. 

The southern boundary of the United States has, like the 
eastern, the advantage of a maritime position, and extends 
along the Gulf of Mexico: while the northern frontier adjoins 
the great lakes of Canada, which, though fast locked by ice in 
winter, are at other seasons easy of navigation, and may, 
without great labour, be made to communicate by canals, 
with rivers flowing on one side towards the Mississippi, and on 
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the other towards the Atlantic. In the navigation of these 
rivers, a complete change has been produced by the applica- 
tion of steam; which has doubled and more than doubled the 
value of the vast territory along the Mississippi, the current 
of which could not be ascended by rowing without a very 
painful sacrifice of time and labour. 

Canals. —'The elevation of the long range of mountains, 
(Alleghany, or Apalachian,) described above, is too great to 
admit of their being intersected by canals; and a communi- 
cation of this nature can take place only at their northern 
extremity, from the navigable rivers in the province of New 
York to the great lakes of the St. Lawrence: there the locality 
presents no formidable difficulty, and canals have been accord- 
ingly in a course of execution since 1817. It will be practicable 
also, at a future date, to form in Georgia, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the mountains, canals to connect the navigable rivers 
iiowing to the east with those which run to the west and south. 
Of smaller canals, executed by the respective states, a few have 
been completed, and more are in progress. Among the former, 
are several intended for continuing the navigation of the 
Potowmac by a succession of cuts or canals parallel to those 
parts of the course of the river which, from falls or rapids, 
cannot be rendered navigable: these, short as they are, have 
been attended with much expence. ‘The largest canal as yet 
excavated in the States is one of twenty-eight miles in 
length, uniting the waters of the Middlesex river to those of 
the harbour of Boston: it is adapted to boats of twenty-four 
tons, and cost about 120,000l. 

Roads. — In this respect, also, the United States labour 
under all the disadvantages of a recent settlement. In a 
country of such extent and of so thin a population, many of 
the channels of communication are necessarily little more than 
lines or draughts of roads, in which the marshy part is kept 
in travelling condition by means of ditches, and steep ascents 
are avoided by winding around eminences. Only the 
turnpike-roads are formed with stones or gravel; and the 
number of these, though still very limited, is annually on the 
increase: a variety of associations, under the name of “ Turn- 
pike-companies,” having been formed in the different states. 

The expence of road-making has, from differences of locality,. 
been very various, amounting in some places to only rool., but 
in others to 200]. and 4ool. per mile. The great coast- 
road from N. to S. will,;when completed, communicate with all 
the principal sea-ports. Next to this in importance are the 
roads from E. to W., which connect, or will at a subsequent 
date connect, the Eastern and Western States. At ae 
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chief intercourse is by the road from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg, a space of 300 miles; from Baltimore to Pittsburg, 
the distance is only 250; and from Baltimore to a navigable 
part of the Ohio, not above 207 miles. It is also under con- 
sideration to form several roads, which, though of no great 
length, will be expensive in execution, because they must be 
made through the mountain-country situated between the navi- 
gable waters of the east and of the west. ‘Their average length 
will not exceed 100 miles each, but the expence is computed 
at 1500]. or 2000]. per mile. In one district, viz. from Fort 
Cumberland near the Potowmac to Brownsville on the Mo- 
nongahela, on the opposite side of the mountains, the distance 
is only seventy-two miles; and it deserves remark that this is 
the only land-carriage necessary on this route all the way from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi.— The bridges in the United 
States are generally formed of wood; and their number, like 
that of the roads, is on the increase, but it is still far short of 
what the convenience of travelling requires. 

Climate. — At a time when the health and comfort of so 
many of our emigrant countrymen depend on a correct 
knowlege of the climate of Canada, and of the United States, 
the subject cannot be too attentively inyestigated, or too 
minutely explained. Few persons are aware of the surpriz- 
ing difference between America and England, both in the cold 
of winter and the heat of summer. Italy and the south of 
Trance are too warm for an English constitution: but, even 
in the northern part of the United States, the summer-heats 


surpass those of Rome. 
Mean temperature 





a olen a 
Lat of the of three winter- of three sum- 
” year. months. mer-months. 
o 4 fe) o ° 
Rome, 41 35 60. 4 45.8 715-2 
New York, 4a 40 53-8 29. 8 79.2 


This tabular sketch, brief as it is, places in a clear light 
the extremes of the American climate. The greatest dif- 
ference is in the degree of cold, but on this we are not 
anxious to enlarge because it is not so unfavourable to 
health. A similar tendency to extremes prevails throughout 
almost the whole 20 degrees (from N. lat. 29° to 49° ) com- 
prized in the territory of the United States; so much, indeed, 
that the cold of winter and the heat of summer are each 


- accounted as intense as the cold or the heat of an European 


parallel higher by ten degrees. ‘To convey an idea of the 
climate of the United States, it is common to make three or 
. four 
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four distinctions of temperature. From lat. 41° to the north- 
ward, the frost lasts generally four months, viz. from the 
end of November to the end of March, and is very severe ; 
while the summer-heats are great during July and August. 
This district comprizes a very interesting portion of Ame- 
rica, viz. the States of New England, part of the extensive 


‘state of New York, and the chief part of Canada. — The 


second division of climate is from lat.'41° to 38°, comprehend- 
ing Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and a part of 
Virginia. In these provinces, the frost, though very sharp, 
lasts only a few weeks: but the summer-heats are still greater 
than in the country to the northward, beginning in May and 
not ending till September: fruit and corn ripen about six 
weeks earlier than in England. —A third division comprizes 
the country extending to the south of lat. 38°; viz. a part of 
Virginia, and the whole of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
and the newly acquired provinces extending westward to the 
Mississippi. In this very extensive tract, the summers are 
long and oppressive, the heat commencing in April and con- 
tinuing till November: the winter is of short duration, but 
exhibits very rapid transitions; and, in general, the changes 
from cold to heat, and vice versd, along the whole of the 
maritime states, are much more rapid than in Europe. 

The climate of the inland-states is in several respects dif- 
ferent, extremes both of heat and cold being less predo- 
minant. In the country adjoining the Ohio, the cold season 
does not continue above seven or eight weeks; and the frost, 
though at times very intense, is not uninterrupted. This 
comparative mildness of temperature, which arises probably 
from the greater prevalence of southerly winds, is accounted 
equal to a difference of three degrees of latitude when compar- 
ed with the Atlantic States ; and it is happily felt as far north 
as the lakes Erie and Ontario, where the operation of water- 
mills is seldom stopped by the frost, and the cattle subsist in 
the woods throughout the winter. Of the summer-season in 
the Western States, we have a circumstantial notice from Mr. 
Melish, who kept a diary when travelling in that direction, 
and marked regularly the state of the thermometer at noon. 
During August, he found it vary from 74° to g1° in Pitts- 
burg and the country to the westward; in September, in a 
tract farther to the west and south, it ranged from 68° to 84°; 
and in October, during which he proceeded in a northerly 
direction, it was between 58° and 80°; in November between 
32° and 60°. The result of this and other observations is that 
the difference between the Atlantic and the Western States 
is less in the absolute quantity of heat than in its a 
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distribution, the summer in the latter being of long continu- 
ance but less oppressive than to the eastward. To his diary 
for the Western States, Mr. Melish has added (p. 526.) a re- 
gister of the weather kept in one of the districts best adapted 
to an European constitution; viz. the western part of the 
State of New York adjoining Upper Canada, where the 
cold of December and January was from 18° to 31°, while 
the heats of summer (June, July, August,) were from 71° to 
92°. Even here, however, the flies and other winged insects are 
more troublesome than in the south of France; and, though 
we readily admit that the proportion of sunshine and of un- 
clouded weather is greater in the United States than in 
Europe, we cannot but consider the hazard to health from 
climate, and from the comparative want of medical advice, as 
the most serious of the disadvantages to which emigrants 
are subject. 

Mr. Bristed decidedly contradicts the assertions of two 
French writers, Turreau and Beaujour, (see our Appendix 
to vol. Ixxviii. p. 484., and vol. Ixxix. p. 507.) with regard to 
the insalubrity of the United States; alleging that, in the 
least healthy provinces, viz. the Carolinas and Georgia, the 
deaths are not above one in thirty-five; in the Union gene- 
rally, one in forty; and in the healthiest districts, one in 
fifty-six. He admits the prevailing want of fresh complexion, 
but maintains, as does Mr. Warden, (vol. i. p. 280.) that the 
average length of life is somewhat greater than in Europe: 
but this is an advantage in which foreigners must not expect to 
participate ; and which, if true as to natives, must be owing 
not to climate but to the general exemption from that penury 
which bears so hard on the poor throughout various parts of 
Europe. 

Diseases. — Intermitting fever is one of the most prevailing 
scourges of the United States, particularly in districts recently 
cleared. Unfortunately, the tracts most inviting to settlers 
from the facility of their cultivation, and from their vicinity 
to water-communication, are in general the least healthy. 
It is a curious fact that marsh miasmata are frequently as much 
felt on the top of an adjacent hill as on the borders of the 
marsh from which they proceed. Fever and ague are now 
almost banished from New England: but they are the tor- 
ment of the inhabitants of alluvial regions in the Western 
States; and this will probably continue to be the case until the 
country shall have become generally settled, after which the 
Western States will, doubtless, be on the whole healthy, the 
extent of unwholesome situations bearing no proportion to 
these that are dry and salubrious. The aggregate result is that 
the 
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the United States are subject to violent changes of temperature, 
which affect the perspiration, and engender disorders in the 
system: but it may also be assumed as a fair conclusion that the 
diseases so alarming to emigrants, and in various cases so 
fatal, arise less from climate than from local peculiarities. 
Thus rheumatism is common in the maritime states, owing 
partly to the sudden alternation of heat and cold, and partly 
to the carelessness of the inhabitants in exposing themselves 
to wet and cold, or sleeping in the woods: but in the larger 
towns, where, as in European cities, an equal temperature is 
kept up in the houses, rheumatism is not more frequent than 
in England. In the north-eastern states, consumption is con- 
sidered as prevalent, but not in a higher degree than in our 
country. The ravages of the yellow fever were confined to 
close streets in commercial towns, and have not visited even 
them since 1803. On the other hand, the southern states, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and ‘Tennessee, are evidently not 
suited to European constitutions: even on American settlers, 
the climate bears hard; and the chief consolation is that in 
the worst districts some situations, which are dry and exposed 
to the winds,’ can be made to afford a safe retreat from au- 
tumnal disease. In chusing these, the great object is to fix 
on a spot which the vapours rising from the adjacent vallies 
are least likely to visit in their ascent. 

Principal Towns of the United States. — Beginning from the 
northward, we have, in latitude 42° 23’, Boston, a town 
which dates nearly two centuries back; and in its streets, 
some of which are narrow and crooked, it bears a resemblance 
to the old towns of England. ‘The modern part, however, 
has all the breadth and regularity of an American city: the 
houses are, in general, built of brick; and the population 
approaches to 40,000. ‘The portion of the town which lies 
near the sea is low: but the central part is elevated; the 
harbour is safe and spacious; the foreign trade is very consi- 
derable ; and ship-building is carried on to a great extent. If 
in rapidity of increase Boston must give place to towns in the 
southward, it surpasses all of them in the material point of 
education; and most of its inhabitants are well-informed, 
sober, and industrious. 

New York (north latitude 40° 40’) is the great resort of 
newly arrived foreigners, and has for some time taken the 
lead of Philadelphia with regard to population, in conse- 
quence of its highly favourable situation: its harbour is ex- 
cellent ; and its rivers give it the command of the trade of 
the interior to a great extent. The streets in the old part of 
the town are narrow and crooked, and some of the houses 
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are constructed of wood: but all the modern additions are 
laid out in a superior taste; and the great street called Broad- 


way may challenge comparison with almost any one in Enu- 


rope. The objections to New York, as a residence, are the 
want of squares, of public walks, and of a stream of fresh 
water to clean the streets and purify the air. 


Philadelphia (north latitude 39° 57’), until lately the chief 


city in the Union, adjoins the great river Delaware, and is 
built with much regularity; the streets being all wide, 
and crossing each other at right angles. It contains scarcely 


any wooden buildings; the dwelling-houses being formed of 


brick, and some of the public edifices of marble. Like New 
York, it supplies an extensive back country with merchandise : 
but the less easy access to the Atlantic has retarded the ex- 
tension of its foreign trade. The latter is, however, pro- 
gressive, and Philadelphia has several substantial advantages : 
provisions and house-rent are cheaper than at New York; 
and the streets are kept pure by a regular current of water, 
the city being about fifty or sixty feet above the level of the 
Delaware. 

Washington is one of the few capitals which, like Con-. 
stantinople, owes its situation to premeditated choice; and the 
consequence is that, whether in beauty or convenience of lo- 
cality, it scarcely yields to the Turkish metropolis. It stands 
at the confluence of two rivers, whose united waters are here 
swelled by the tide, and assume a width of a mile, or more: 
the adjacent hills also conferring on it a very picturesque 
effect. As yet, however, Washington is a city only in out- 
line; for, though the streets are distinctly laid out, the houses 
are very thinly scattered, and the population barely exceeds 
12,000. George-town, at a short distance westward, is an 
increasing place ; and Alexandria, situated seven miles farther 
down the river, and fitter of course for the reception of large 
merchant-vessels, has about gooo inhabitants, with a con- 
siderable foreign trade. 

The other towns of consequence in the Atlantic States are 
Baltimore and Charlestown: but we must confine our farther 
notices to the Western States. — New Orleans (in lat. 29° 57!) 
is situated for mercantile purposes still more fortunately than, 
New York; the Mississippi giving it an extent of water-com- 
munication to the north, east, and west, which is hardly par- 
alleled in any part of the world. Its population (nearly 
40,000) has been tripled m the present century, and would in- 
crease still more rapidly were not the situation unhealthy and 
often even fatal to foreigners. Cincinnati, which stands inland 
ten degrees north of New Orleans, is remarkable not for its ex- 
tent but for the rapidity of its erection, a town of 8000 inhabit- 
ants 
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ants having been built in the midst of a desert within the last 
ten or twelve years. Its streets are wide, its markets spacious, 
and its public edifices and many of its private buildings sub- 
stantial, and even elegant. It is placed on the northern bank 
of the Ohio, and the lower part of it is unfortunately within 
the reach of the spring floods; an error which is too common 
in America, where even health is overlooked in a solicitude 
for mercantile accommodation. Nothing, however, can ex- 
hibit a more busy or more cheerful scene than this town : the 
resort of the country people, the number of boats on the 
river, the activity of the traders and manufacturers, all concur- 
ring to give an interesting appearance to a place which a tra- 
veller little expects to find amid these ‘ western wilds.” 

Very few stone-buildings occur in the towns or even in the 
cities of the United States; the chief materials being brick 
and painted wood. Without much pretensions to elegance, 
the American towns are well aired, and almost all intersected 
by avenues and gardens. Boston, New York, and Baltimore, 
resemble English cities, but Norfolk, Charlestown, and New 
Orleans, are more like the towns in the West Indies. The 
market-towns and villages of the United States are generally 
built as in England, and form one long street: but the 
houses are separated from each other by a garden or or- 
chard; a plan which is conducive both to health and to safety 
from fire. 

Population.— The population of the United States is at 
present (1820) above 11,000,000, of whom almost a fifth are 
people of colour; the negroes held as slaves in the United 
States amounting to fully 1,700,000 ; the free people of colour 
to above 200,000. Population appears to become double 
here in every twenty-three years, and to owe but a small part 
of this increase to foreign settlers; the latter not having 
averaged (Seybert, p.28.) above 4000 persons previously to 
1794, and little exceeding that number until 1815. Since 
the latter year the want of employment in Europe, as well in 
armies and navies as in agriculture and manufactures, has 
materially increased the number of new settlers; without, 
however, carrying it beyond an annual average of sixteen or 
eighteen thousand, of whom the half or more than the half 
come from Great Britain and Ireland. 

Passengers arrived in ten of the principal ports of the 
United States during the year 1817: 


From Great Britain and British North America, 2,go1 
Ireland, - - 11,277 | The West Indies gene- 

Germany, Swisserland, rally, : - 1,569 
and Holland, - 4,161 | Italy, - - ° 58 

France, - - - 1,235| All other countries, - 321 
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The total of the above exceeds 20,000, but they include 
passengers of all descriptions; viz. American citizens on their 
return, and temporary visitors as well as settlers from Eu- 
rope. — Marriages in the United States take place much earlier 
than in England, not being checked by any dread of an ina- 
bility to bring up a family : they are computed to average 
six births, of which four are reared; a far more favourable 
proportion than that which is found to prevail in most parts 
of Europe. As yet the number of inhabitants in the square 
mile is very small, being only from five to ten in the western 
and south-west states ; the Atlantic states vary from fifteen to 
twenty and thirty; while, in the old settled and improved 
provinces of Rhode Island and Connecticut, they approach 
to sixty, or one-third of the density of English population. 

Manners. —'The great body of the American people re- 
semble the English, but with considerable modifications, aris- 
ing from difference of government, climate, and condition of 
society. ‘The elections to almost all public offices are made 
by the people; which, added to the ease of obtaining subsist- 
ence, has diffused a sense of personal importance unknown to 
the lower ranks in any other country. In the northern, or 
New England states, the population is almost all of English 
descent ;~ in the provinces of New York, New Jersey, “and 
Pennsylvania, the descendants of German and Dutch settlers 
form an intermixture: but their language, habits, and customs, 
are progressively yielding to the predominance of the Eng- 
lish. The New England states, without containing the largest 
towns, are the most generally ‘improved part of the Union: 
property there is very equally divided; the clergy are paid by 
government ; elementary schools are established in every town- 
ship; and scarcely a native of the country is unable to read, 
write, and cast accounts. ‘The advantages possessed by the 
Scotish peasantry in parish-schools, and in an intimate con- 
nection between the clergy and the people, are both enjoyed 
in the New England states, with the addition of political 
power, though united unfortunately with the evils of the poor- 
Jaw system of England. In the middle states, the population 
is more mixed, and religion is not supported by law: elemen- 
tary schools are less numerous; and the distinction of rich 
and poor is more broadly marked than in New England: the 
slaves begin here tobe numerous. As to the southern states, 
religion there also receives no aid from law; elementary schools 
are few; duelling and gaming are prev alent vices ; ; and labour 
is performed chiefly by negroes; the odious and impolitic prac- 
tice of slavery being prohibited only in Pennsylvania and the 
New England states. Inthe morals of the free Blacks, some 
improves 
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improvement has been made by the efforts of the Quakers, who 
have been instrumental in establishing schools and churches, 
with men of colour as teachers and ministers. Generall 
speaking, morals undergo a relaxation in the United States as 
we pass from the north and east to the south and west; with 
the important qualification, however, that this declension, as far 
as it regards females, is confined to women of colour; * for 
in no country under the canopy of heaven,’ says Mr. Bristed, 
‘do ladies hold a higher rank in virtue than in the United 
States: those domestic infidelities which occasion dishonour 
in Europe, are almost never heard of in America.’ Mar- 
riages there are usually contracted from disinterested motives, 
individual fortunes being seldom such as to prompt to a con- 
nection when the parties are not personally attached. 

An Englishman arriving at an American sea-port is struck 
with the number of coloured people, and with the habit, so 
general among the whites, of smoking cigars. He feels the 
want of comfort most when travelling in the southern and 
western states. At the inns in these countries, every thing, 
says Mr. Birkbeck, ‘is public by day and night; whatever be 
the number of guests, they eat in mass and sleep in mass, the 
rooms being crowded with beds like the ward of an hospital ; 
and one side of the house being allotted to the male, the 
other to the female travellers.’ ‘The inn-keepers are far from 
overflowing with civility, being independent of their cus- 
tomers, and their pride not unfrequently rouzed by exag- 
gerated comparisons made by travellers of the marvellous 
superiority of European inns. A reproach of more conse- 
quence regards the deficient cleanliness of the inhabitants of 
the southern and western states; who, in that respect, are far 
behind the English or their own countrymen of the North. 
Maryland may be considered 2s a medium between the 
northern and the southern division of the states; having to the 
North a population and mode of culture resembling those of 
England, while in the South both the people and the man- 
ners approach to those of the West Indies. 

In person, the Americans are generally tall, with com- 
plexions devoid of colour, and apparently indicative of a 
relaxed habit. The ease with which subsistence is procured 
makes not only the labour of the lower ranks high-priced, 
and their attendance uncertain, but operates as a great de- 
duction from the personal exertion of the higher classes, 
Those loungers, who in Europe are seen only occasionally, 
abound in American towns and villages. — In political feeling, 
4 great difference prevails among the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent states; the maritime districts calling for a preference 
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to navigation and foreign trade, while the planters and 
farmers of the interior expect similar advantages for agri- 
culture. 

The common amusements of the Americans are theatrical 
exhibitions, balls, routes, and the sports of the field : — play- 
ers, dancing-masters, singers, and musicians, are almost all 
imported from Europe, Mr. Bristed quotes (p. 249.) with 
much complacency the opinion of Mr. Jackson, our late 
diplomatist ; who, after considerable observation of national 
character both in England and on the continent of Europe, 
declared that ‘* among no people had he seen such decided 
materials of national greatness; the Americans being both a 
high-minded and a right-minded people.” Mr. B. is, how- 
ever, by no means blind to the defects of his countrymen ; 
and he laments, in particular, the vice so prevalent throughout 
almost every state, except those of New England, immoderate 
drinking ; a vice affecting not only the labourers generally, 
but too many farmers, merchants, and others of the middling 
class. In New York, he says, an alarming increase of pau- 
perism, drunkenness, and general profligacy has taken place ; 
and the number of houses licensed there to sell spirits is 
nearly 3000, while in the whole of London they do not ex- 
ceed 4300. In thedreadful cold of January, 1817, the num- 
ber of poor who were destitute of the first necessaries far 
exceeded that of any former period of distress, not fewer than 
15,000 individuals having then received aid from public and 
private charity. A number of them were foreigners from 
Europe: but the ‘ leprosy of wickedness” has tainted the 
natives in an alarming degree, in consequence of the exten- 
sion of the poor-law system; and it is a curious fact that a 
number of these profligate paupers are free and independent 
voters at the elections. 

The farther drawbacks on the morality of the Americans 
are to be sought in the slavery of the southern and western 
states; in the lotteries so frequent in these and in the middle 
states; and, perhaps, in the too general substitution of im- 
prisonment for capital punishment. Of delinquents in the 
United States, the majority are low Irish, or free blacks ; 
next come foreigners other than Irish; and, lastly, Ameri- 
cans, for one principal crime—forgery; in which the 
United States produce a greater number of audacious and in- 
genious criminals than any country in Europe. Another 
source of delinquency, and one that infects the middling 
class, is to be sought in the very imperfect state of the com- 
mercial code. 
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‘ The laws in this country (says Mr. Bristed, p. 286.) generally 
favour the debtor, at the expence of the creditor, and so far en- 
courage dishonesty. The number of insolvents in every State is 
prodigious, and continually increasing. They very seldom pay 
any part of their debts, but get discharged by the State insolvent 
acts with great facility, and secrete what property they please for 
their own use, without the creditors being able to touch a single 
stiver. There is no bankrupt-law in the United States, and no 
appeal in these matters from the State to the federal courts; 
whence in every State the insolvent acts operate as a general jail- 
delivery of all debtors, and a permanent scheme by which credi- 
tors are defrauded of their property. The British merchants and 
manufacturers who have trusted our people doubtless understand 
this.’ 


The number of insolvencies in America is almost incre- 
dible; and those of the city of New York alone exceeded 
6000 in the year 1811. Of the exports from Great Britain 
from 1815 to 1818, Mr. B. computes (we hope erroneously), 
that our merchants have not received one-fourth ; — a piracy 
supported, if not created, by the system of insolvent laws, 
Why should not Congress, he asks, pass an uniform bankrupt 
law, and give the foreign creditors some chance of an occa- 
sional dividend ? At present, every State has its own insolvent 
law, and the creditor is often obliged to place his hopes on 
the personal honesty of his debtor. ‘The habitual rate of 
expenditure, also, is more lavish in the United States than 
among the corresponding classes in Europe, and in ver 
many cases exceeds the regular income of the individual. 
American ladies, however exemplary in other respects, are 
far from economical; and Mr. Bristed says that it requires an 
unusual share of moral nerve in the master of a family to 
practise frugality, amid their solicitations and the extrava- 
gance of the neighbourhood. This habit, and the non- 
existence of the right of primogeniture, prevent the accumu- 
lation of fortunes, and may be almost said to insure the 
extinction of such as have been acquired by the long continued 
industry of an individual. 

Education, — We have already reported that the United 
States surpass most other nations in elementary instruction ; 
nearly all of the provinces having established district schools; 
and there being hardly a native, in the New England States 
at least, who cannot read, write, and cast accounts. How 
different this trom the condition of the lower orders on the 
Continent of Europe, as developed in Mr. Brougham’s 
speech on Education in June last ; and even in several parts 
of England! ‘ Were the lower orders in England and Ire- 
land as generally instructed as in Scotland, the moral power 
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of the British empire,’ says Mr. Bristed, ‘ would be qua- 
drupled in the course of fifty years.’ His encomiums on 
American education, however, go no farther than the ele- 
mentary part: the grammar-schools being in general deplorably 
defective, and the masters being frequently foreign adventurers, 
or youths who are themselves studying law, medicine, or di- 
vinity, and teach merely to defray their own expences. In 
colleges, or central schools, the United States abound: but 
the teachers are too scantily paid, and too closely confined, 
to be able to execute original or extensive literary under- 
takings; and there are no fellowships, or literary sinecures, 
which allow the command of leisure to the possessor. Of 
the various colleges in the Union, amounting in all to the 
number of fifiy, the best endowed is Harvard, in Massa- 
chusets, which has thirteen professorships and above four 
hundred students; next come Yale college, with about three 
hundred; Princeton, in New Jersey, with two hundred; 
Dartmouth, in New Hampshire, with about one bundred and 
fifty ; and Columbia, in New York, with only one hundred 
students. None of these have a regular course of lectures 
on moral philosophy, or belles lettres; and the clergy are 
eager to monopolize the professional chairs: although their 
education is, in general, confined to the acquisition of Latin, 
a little Greek, and their own: peculiar system of theology. 
The science of mathematics, and this science alone, is well 
taught in the American colleges. The consequence is that the 
‘American youth seldom recover the deficiency of the gram- 
mar-schools: they generally go to college when fourteen years 
old, and at eighteen begin their studies for law, divinity, or 
medicine; or they enter a mereantile counting-house.. No- 
thing is more usual among them than to talk of Aristides or 
Herodotus ; and Dr. Johnson’s sarcasm that “ learning here is 
like bread in a besieged town, — every man hasa mouthful and 
no one a bellyfull,” is much more applicable to the United 
States than to Scotland. 

In no country do young men enter into active life at so 
early anage. If Lord Bacon felt that the full growth of the 
mind was retarded by beginning the exercise of a profession 
at the age of thirty, what would he have said of the youth 
of America, who assume this responsibility at the age of 
twenty or twenty-one? ‘This statement applies to almost 
every class, —to lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and mer- 
chants; who, immersing themselves thus early in the minute 
details of practical routine, prevent the due developement of 
‘their intellectual faculties. ‘ Hence,’ adds Mr. Bristed, ¢ a per- 
‘petual pruriency of prattle on all subjects, without a thorough 
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fathoming of the depth of any one.’ It is, he adds, too pre- 
valent a fashion in the United States to rail at studious habits, 
and to talk of trusting to the energy of native genius, which 
must not be stifled by poring over books. The elocution in 
the American colleges, Mr. Bristed observes, is sometimes 
very indifferent ; a nasal twang often pervading the pronun- 
ciation, and saluting the ears of the hearers from the bar, the 
pulpit, and the professor’s chair. At the same time, less di- 
versity of dialect and greater uniformity of pronunciation are 
observable in the United States than in the different counties 
of England. Yet, though the Americans speak English all 
over the Union, Greek and Latin are in general read with 
the Scotish pronunciation; owing, doubtless, to these lan- 
guages having been hitherto taught by schoolmasters from 
Scotland; a practice not likely to be of long continuance, 
because the majority of teachers will, in future, be natives. 

Literature. — The condition of society in America is un- 
avoidably such as to prevent its members from possessing, as 
yet, an exalted literary character. Her population lives by 
trade; the recency of settlement has not allowed a sufficient 
accumulation of individual wealth to create an effectual de- 
mand for original works; the deficiency of libraries, public 
as well as private, renders any great attainments in literature 
exceedingly difficult; and the absence of all government- 
patronage leads men of talent to dedicate themselves to other 
pursuits. ‘The progress of the Americans has been not in 
the elegant but in the useful arts; and their national character 
is modelled on that of the mercantile part of our countrymen, 
with less pretension to brilliant than to solid qualities. As to 
publications, the continual influx of books from England 
renders native writings, in a great measure, unnecessary: 
authorship is not a distinct profession ; and the best scholars 
in America are lawyers, physicians, or clergymen, who, en- 
gaged in their respective professions, decline to come forwards 
as writers. Of the taste of the American public in books, a 
very good idea may be formed from inspecting the public 
libraries of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston; the three 
most enlightened cities of the Union. ‘The novels, chiefly 
English, are in great request: next to them, plays and farces: 
history and moral essays are little read ; and books on classics, 
philosophy, or political economy, generally lie undisturbed 
on the shelves. 


‘ Add to this,’ says Mr. Bristed, (p. 317.) ‘ the universal vice 
of the United States, a perpetual craving after novelty. The 
charge that Demosthenes brought against his countrymen, that 
they were continually running about, and asking, ‘ Is there any 
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thing new?” is equally applicable to the Americans. This eternal 
restlessness, and desire of change, pervade the whole structure 
of our society. The same man will start into life as a clergyman, 
then turn lawyer, next convert himself into a farmer and land- 
jobber, and, taking a seat in Congress or some state-legislature by 
the way, end his days as a merchant and money-broker. The 
people are incessantly shifting their habitations, employments, 
views, and schemes; the residence of a servant does not average 
two months in’each place ; and the abode of a whole household is 
gencrally changed once a year, and sometimes oftener.’ 


Applying these remarks to literary publications, the natural 
consequence is a short-lived and capricious encouragement of 
periodical works; after which they expire, and leave the 
same sickly course to be run by their successors. Such was 
the fate of the “ American Review and Magazine,” published 
at New York; and such also was that of the ** American Re- 
view,” edited by Mr. Walsh, whose capacity for this sort of task 
may be inferred from our report of his book on France in 
our Number for March, 1810, and of whose recent publica- 
tion, called * An Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain respecting the United States,” we intend shortly to 
give an account. 


[ To be continued. } 





Art. V. The River Duddon, a Series of Sonnets: Vaudracour 
and Julia: and other Poems. To which is annexed, a Topo- 
graphical Description of the Country of the Lakes, in the North 
of England. By Wiliam Wordsworth. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


; x would indeed bea satisfaction to the professional critic, and 
“a reward for his long labours, if he could entertain the re- 
motest idea of any direct effect being produced by them, on the 
extravagant mistakes of genius, and on the corruptions of co- 
temporary taste. It might be Utopian to form an expectation 
of this nature: but it perhaps may not be wholly chimerical 
to entertain the pleasing hope that an indirect effect is, in 
some distinguished cases, so produced; and that the re-action 
of literary opinion produces an amendment in style which 
no individual censor, or body of censors, can accomplish. 
In this comparatively slow result of criticism, in this good 
produced by the circuitous diffusion of truth, the critic only 
shares the common lot of all who work for the improvement 
of their fellow-men. Especially may he console himself with 
the reflection, that his superiors in the great council of the 


nation, who criticize on so much ampler a scale, are forced, 
like 
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like himself, to wait for this same round-about result of their 
patriotic orations: ministers being quite as incorrigible as 
authors by any direct appeal; and the well-informed of the 
community,— whose judgment needs only to be awakened and 
recalled to sound principles, whether of government or of 
literary composition, in order to demand and to secure the 
necessary changes in practice, — being at last the rational 
reformers by whom the prevailing evils are corrected. It 
certainly gives us sincere satisfaction to observe an improve- 
ment in Mr. Wordsworth, from whatever cause it arises. He 
has been put on his mettle, and starts for the present prize 
with a spirit and a beauty that have rarely characterized him 
in any passages of his long poetical course. We meet with 
poems in this volume which, in our judgment, would reflect 
honour on any of Mr. W.’s cotemporaries, and (which we 
consider as much higher praise) would stand a comparison 
with their neighbours if inserted among the minor efforts of 
the muse ofold. The happiest of these productions, we think, 
are to be found among the miscellanies here printed; and 
not in the Sonnets on the river Duddon, although several of 
these are very happy; nor in ‘ Vaudracour and Julia,’ which 
we regard as but a moderate composition. It is impossible to 
restrain a passing smile at the fineness of this title of * Vau- 
dracour and Julia,’ when contrasted with * Peter Bell,” and 
“© The Waggoner.” Mr. W. is determined to shew that he 
is at least as various as the singer in Horace; and that, if he 
can sound “ the very base string of humility,” he can also 
strike the chords to the most “ holiday and lady” measures 
of which the harp is capable. 

In serious truth, we view the major portion of the present 
volume as a practical recantation, as a distinct palinodia, sung 
in his best style, of all Mr. Wordsworth’s poetical theories, 
or rather heresies, concerning the identity of the language of 
prose and verse, &c. &c. He has here proved himself to be 
endowed with very considerable powers (which, indeed, we 
never doubted,) as a poet of the genuine classical stamp; and, 
condescending to return to the established models of taste, 
he has frequently written in a dignified, elegant, and pathetic 
manner. We shall enable our readers to partake in our own 
gratification, at witnessing the dawn of a purer and nobler 
exertion of intellect in a writer of acknowleged ability, and 
of great amiableness of disposition ; as far, we mean, as that 
can be indicated by the tone of sentiment which pervades his 
works, 

The first little poem which we shall quote has appeared in 
the news-papers, and may (for aught that we are here in- 
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formed, or remember at this moment,) have been published 
elsewhere before: but, attended as it now is by a selection of 
more adorned and laboured efforts than we usually witness in 
Mr. W., we consider it as here first introduced to the world in 
fitting company; and we hope we may add, as the harbinger 
of many similar strangers whom we are to know hereafter. 


~ © Composed at Cora Linn, in sight of Wallace’s Tower. 


¢ «6 _. How Wallace fought for Scotland, left the name 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 
All over his dear country ; left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts, 
To people the steep rocks and river banks 
Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stern liberty.” MS. 





‘ Lord of the vale! astounding flood ! 
The dullest leaf, in this thick wood, 
Quakes — conscious of thy power ; 
The caves reply with hollow moan ; 
And vibrates, to its central stone, 
Yon time-cemented tower ! 


‘ And yet how fair the rural scene ! 
For thou, O Clyde, hast ever been 
Beneficent as strong ; 

Pleased in refreshing dews to steep 
The little trembling flowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 


‘ Hence all who love their country, love 
To look on thee — delight to rove 
Where they thy voice can hear ; 

And, to the patriot-warrior’s shade, 
Lord of the vale! to heroes laid 
In dust, that voice is dear ! 


‘ Along thy banks, at dead of night, 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace wight; 
Or stands, in warlike vest, 

Aloft, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
A champion worthy of the stream, 
Yon grey tower’s living crest! 


‘ But clouds and envious darkness hide 
A form not doubtfully descried : — 
Their transient mission o’er, 

O say to what blind regions flee 
These shapes of awful phantasy ? 
To what untrodden shore ? 


‘ Less than divine command they spurn ; 


But this we from the mountains learn, 
And 
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And this the valleys show, | 
That never will they deign to hol 
Communion where the heart is cold 
To human weal and woe. 


‘ The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathonian Plain ; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom, 

That still invests the guardian Pass, 
Where stood sublime Leonidas, 
Devoted to the tomb. 


* Nor deem that it can aught avail 
For such to glide with oar or sail 
Beneath the piny wood, 
Where Tell once drew, by Uri’s lake, 
His vengeful shafts — prepared to slake 
Their thirst in tyrants’ blood!’ 


[s it possible to believe that the same pen which produced 
‘Alice Fell” and ‘ Peter Bell,” and the whole family of 
paupers in condition and versification, should also have struck 
forth these noble lines; and that they should proceed from an 
author perverted enough to maintain such degrading dogmas 
of poetical belief, as those which characterize that celebrated 
specimen of absurdity, the ‘ lyrical” preface of Mr. Words- 
worth? We trust that we shall have no future occasion to 
address this distinguished heretic again, as we have done of 
yore ; 


‘© Oh! fling away the worser part of thee, 
And live the purer with the nobler half.” 


Let us listen again: 
(From Dion, a Poem.) 


¢ Five thousand warriors — O the rapturous day ! 
Each crown’d with flowers, and arm’d with spear and shield, 
Or ruder weapon which their course might yield, 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
Who leads them on ? — The anxious people see 
Long exil’d Dion marching at their head, 
He also crown’d with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far-beaming, corslet clad! 
Pure transport undisturbed by doubt or fear 
The gazers feel; and, rushing to the plain, 
Salute these strangers as a holy train 
Or blest procession (to the immortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo! when the gates are enter’d, on each hand, 
Down the long street, rich goblets fill’d with wine, i 


In seemly order stand, 
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On tables set, as if for rites divine ;— 

And, wheresoe’er the great deliverer pass’d, 
Fruits were strewn before his eye, 

And flowers upon his person cast 
In boundless prodigality ; 

Nor did the general voice abstain from prayer, 

Invoking Dion’s tutelary care, 

As if a very deity he were! 


‘ Mourn, hills and groves of Attica! and mourn 

Illyssus, bending o’er thy classic urn! 

Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit dreads 

Your once-sweet memory, studious walks and shades !' 

For him who to divinity aspir’d, 

Not on the breath of popular applause, 

But through dependance on the sacred laws 

Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt retir’d, 

Intent to trace the ideal path of right 

(More fair than heaven’s broad causeway pav’d with stars } 

Which Dion learn’d to measure with delight ; 

But he hath overleap’d the eternal bars : : 
And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 






















































With aught that breathes the ethereal element, 
Hath stained the robes of civil power with blood, 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 
Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain, 
Hollow excuses — and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go — 
But whence that sudden check ? — that fearful start ! 
He hears an uncouth sound— 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound, 
A shape, of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking round and round! 
A woman’s garb the phantom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floor, — 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
His force on Caspian foam to try ; 
Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Or when aloft on Meenalus he stops 
His flight, mid eddying pine-tree tops !’ 


Our readers need hardly be reminded of the story in 
Plutarch. 

In the same animated strain of feeling, and the same orna- 
mented cast of expression, this altered and amended poet * 
sings on another occasion : 


— 


ad 








* If indeed Mr. W. be not here returning to his own early and 
most natural character, ere false theories corrupted his imagination. - 
‘ For 
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‘ For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like demi-gods are strong 
On whom the Muses smile ; 
But some their function have disclaimed, 
Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 


« Not such the initiatory strains 
Committed to the silent plains 
In Britain’s earliest dawn ; 
Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 
While all-too-daringly the veil 
Of Nature was withdrawn ! 


‘ Nor, such the spirit-stirring note 
When the live chords Alczus smote, 
Inflamed by sense of wrong ; | 
Woe! woe to tyrants ! from the lyre 
Broke threateningly, in sparkles dire : 
Of fierce vindictive song. 





¢ And not unhallow’d was the page 
By winged Love inscrib’d, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit ; iq 
Love listening while the Lesbian maid | 
With Passion’s finest finger swayed 
Her own /Eolian lute.’ 


We are not guite assured of the hallow’d nature of the 
Lesbian page; nor do we entirely approve the expression of 
‘ Passion’s finest finger ;? which, of course, must be her Jittle 
finger. ‘This poem is dated September, 1819. 

From the lines § On the Pass of Kirkstone,’ we select the 
ensuing general and glowing picture * : . 


‘ Ye plowshares sparkling on the slopes! 
Ye snow-white lambs that trip 
Imprison’d mid the formal props 
[ Of restless ownership ! 
Ye trees that may to-morrow fall, 
To feed the insatiate prodigal ! 
Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields, 
All that the fertile valley shields ; 
Wages of folly — baits of crime, — 
Of life’s uneasy game the stake, — 
Playthings that keep the eyes awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time ; — 





* The epithet general will furnish the clue to much of our 
praise of Mr. W.’s present effusions, and to much of our censure 
on his past vagaries. He has usually forgotten the admirable 
advice to the poet in Rasselas. 





O care! 
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O care! O guilt !—O vales and plains, 

Here, mid his own unvexed domains, 

A genius dwells, that can subdue 

At once all memory of you, — 

Most potent when mists veil the sky, 

Mists that distort and magnify ; 

While the course rushes, to the sweeping breeze, 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 


List to those shriller notes ! — that march 
Perchance was on the blast, 

When through this height’s inverted arch 
Rome’s earliest legion passed! 

— They saw, adventurously impell’d, 
And older eyes than theirs beheld, 

This block — and yon whose church-like frame 
Gives to the savage Pass its name. 
Aspiring road! that lov’st to hide 

Thy daring in a vapoury bourn, 

Not seldom may the hour return 

When thou shalt be my guide ; 

And I (as often we find cause, 

When life is at a weary pause, 

And we have panted up the hill 

Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of constraint ; 
When oft invigorating transports flow 
That choice lacked courage to bestow ! 


My soul was grateful for delight 

That wore a threatening brow ; 

A veil is lifted — can she slight 

The scene that opens now ? 

Though habitation none appear, 

The greenness tells, man must be there : 
The shelter — that the perspective 

Is of the clime in which we live; 
Where Toil pursues his daily round ; 
Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love, 
In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 
{nflicts its tender wound. 

— Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 
How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 

The brook adown the rocky steeps. 
Farewell thou desolate domain ! 

Hope, pointing to the cultur’d plain, 
Carols like a shepherd boy ; 

And who is she ? — can that be Joy ? 
Who, with a sun-beam for her guide, 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 
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While Faith, from yonder opening cloud, 

To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 

«© Whate’er the weak may dread, the wicked dare, 
Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion fair!” ’ 


With the sincere and benevolent piety of Mr. Words- 
worth, it is impossible not to sympathize. 

It becomes now our unwilling duty to point out some re- 
maining Wordsworthiantsms in this volume. The foregoing 
extracts betray some slighter indications of those quaint- 
nesses, and pedantries, and “ affectations,” as our good old 
friend Sir Hugh Evans would have called them ;— such, for 
example, as 


‘ Imprison’d mid the formal props 
Of restless ownership !?: 


but we shall leave the reader to discover and in due degree 
to condemn the rest, while we proceed to some more striking 
peculiarities of this description. 

‘¢ Vaudracour and Julia’ is an attempt, we presume, to 
record a love-story, in all the less impassioned part of it, so 
very soberly and so very prosaically, that the most fanciful 
reader shall not be able to imagine it to be in verse, except 
from the shape and appearance of the lines in the page. 
Certainly, if it be prose in these passages, it wastes a great 
deal of the margin by its mode of publication. Yet, in this 
said Vaudracour, &c. we sometimes are delighted by a most 
touching, beautiful, and natural bursting forth of poetry. 
These, however, are not the parts which constitute that 
kind of merit which we are now solicitous to honour in Mr. 
Wordsworth. It is not a feverish and occasional energy ; it 
is rather his raised and improved style (whether he has really 
written many of these poems anew, or only collected some of 
his best and older compositions into one gentlemanly volume, ) 
that pleases us throughout the work ; —and, in furtherance 
of our visionary design of contributing to the establishment 
of his poetical repentance, we shall here-request him to for- 
give our notice of those peculiarities, yet adhering to his muse, 
to which we alluded above. 


< * You shall be baffled in your mad intent 
If there be justice in the court of France,” 
Muttered the father. — From this time the youth 
Conceived a terror, — and, by night or day, 
Stirred no where without arms. To their rural seat, 
Meanwhile, his parents artfully withdrew 
Upon some feigned occasion, and the son 
Remained with one attendant. At midnight 
When 
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When to his chamber he retired, attempt 
Was made to seize him, by three armed men 
Acting, in furtherance of the father’s will, 
Under a private signet of the state. 
One, did the youth’s ungovernable hand 
Assault and slay ;— and to a second gave 
A perilous wound, — he shuddered to behold 
The breathless corse; then peacefully resigned 
His person to the law, was lodged in prison, 
And wore the fetters of a criminal. 

‘ Have you beheld a tuft of winged seed 
That, from the dandelion’s naked stalk 
Mounted aloft, is suffered not to use 
Its natural gifts for purposes of rest, 
Driven by the autumnal whirlwind to and fro 
Through the wide element? or have you marked 
The heavier substance of a leaf-clad bough, 
Within the vortex of a foaming flood, 
Tormented? by such aid you may conceive 
The perturbation of each mind; — ah, no! ) 
Desperate the maid, — the youth is stained with blood ! 
But as the troubled seed and tortured bough 
Is man, subjected to despotic sway.’ 


To say nothing of the pervading prosiness of this extract, 
in one part of it we discover the true spirit of “* Wordsworth’s 
edition of animated nature.’ ‘The secret is to confound 
the properties of vegetable and animal life; and, on many 
occasions, to ascribe to herbs, plants, and flowers, nay even 
to stocks and stones, the reasoning powers and passionate 
attributes of mankind. ‘This is the whole receipt; and Mr. 
Wordsworth has no patent for it: since the poets of the an- 
tient world, and their successors, the classical moderns, have 
(although more sparingly and judiciously) used the same wand 
of transmutation, and metamorphosed the inhabitants of one 
region of nature into the likeness of very different classes in 
another. It certainly is competent, therefore, to any versifier 
to tread in the same track; and, if he chuses, to become as 
absurd by the extravagant abuse of this old liberty, and still 
more by pretending that it is a new invention of his own, as. 
even the author of the “ Lyrical Ballads” himself. 

The ‘ seed of the dandelion,’ 


‘ suffered not to use 
Its natural gifts for purposes of rest,’ 


and the 








a ‘ leaf-clad bough, 
Within the vortex of a foaming flood, 
Tormented,’ 
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have several parallels in this volume: but, thanks to common 
sense and common censure !, they are not so eternally repeated 


as in the other works of Mr. Wordsworth. 

We are by much too plain men to relish (or perhaps 
fully to comprehend) the poetical morality of the subjoined 
passage : 


‘ So passed the time, till, whether through effect 
Of some unguarded moment that dissolved 
Virtuous restraint — ah, speak it, think it not! 
Deem rather that the fervent youth, who saw 
So many bars between his present state 
And the dear haven where he wished to be 
In honourable wedlock with his love, 

Was inwardly prepared to turn aside 

From law and custom, and entrust his cause 

To nature for a happy end of all; 

Deem that by such fond hope the youth was swayed, 
And bear with their transgression, when I add 

That Julia, wanting yet the name of wife, 

Carried about her for a secret grief 

The promise of a mother.’ 


To our old English understandings, it seems less heinous 
for the lovers to be overcome by an unguarded moment, than 
for either of them to be ‘ znwardly prepared to turn aside from 
law and custom,’ &c. We can fancy the indignant zeal of 
injured virtue, with which a poet, or perhaps a critic, of the 
Lake school (for such prodigies even as the last do actually 
exist !) would have censured the above sentiment in any of our 
classical effusions; in the Eloisa, for instance, where indeed 
it zs, unfortunately, to be found. It is rare that we have to 
reprove Mr. Wordsworth for any such mistake as this. 

Let us now attend to some of the Sonnets on the ¢ River 
Duddon.’ They are in number thirty-three ; and certainly, 
whatever variety they may display in their uniformity, that 
number is sufficient for ove river. ‘The chain of connection, 
indeed, with this stream is often rather undiscoverable, con- 
sisting solely in the name of ‘ Duddon;’ in which, if there be 
nothing mystical, (and of this we cannot be certain in any 
poem by Mr. W.) if there really zs no more than meets the 
ear, we own that we are not greatly struck with its poetical 
effect: but, 


—— * What’s in a name? 
‘¢ Duddon” will stir a spirit as well as ‘* Z7ber !”* 


Let us try, then. 





* See the motto to ‘ Peter Bell.” 


‘ Sonnet 
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‘ Sonnet VII. 


‘ « Change me, some god, into that breathing rose 
The love-sick stripling fancifully sighs, 
The envied flower beholding, as it lies 
On Laura’s breast, in exquisite repose ; 
Or he would pass into her bird, that throws 
The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 
Enraptured, — could he for himself engage 
The thousandth part of what the nymph bestows, 
And what the little careless innocent’ 
Ungraciously receives. Too daring choice! 
There are whose calmer mind it would content 
To be an unculled flow’ret of the glen, 
Fearless of plough and scythe; or darkling wren, 
That tunes on Duddon’s banks her slender voice.’ 


” 
! 


The ¢ unculled flow’ret of the glen,’ and ¢ darkling wren,’ 
and the persons who would prefer to be either of these to 
Laura’s bird or nosegay, are truly Wordsworthian. The 
bird and nosegay themselves are in a mer manner: but 
really we descry some symptoms of jimery in this volume (so 
surely do extremes meet !) in the author’s own style. For 
example: 


‘ Or survey the bright dominions 
In the gorgeous colours drest, 
Flung from off the purple pinions, 
Evening spreads throughout the west.’ 


Do not our readers recollect a certain ** Song by a Person 
of Quality?” Who would have expected to see Mr. Words- 
worth justly incur a comparison with it ? 

In that peculiar seeming-wise manner which so many of our 
cotemporaries have attained, Mr. Wordsworth stands pre- 
eminent. So, in the following passage, where the birth of 
the Duddon is commemorated, what can be more solemn, 
mystical, and pregnant with apparent meaning than these 
lines ? 

‘ But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath nature Jent 


To thy begining nought that doth present 
Peculiar grounds for hope to build upon.’ 


In the subjoined verses, we see a specimen of that extrava- 
gant taste which, not contented with so far animalizing a 
river as to make it undaunted, (an allowable and antient li- 
berty,) must proceed to describe it as runhing a race with the 
traveller, and laughing at his inferiority in speed ! 


¢ Starts from a dizzy steep the undaunted rill 


Rob’d instantly in garb of snow-white foam ; ;' 
An 
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And laughing dares the adventurer, who hath clomb 
So high, a rival purpose to fulfil ; 

Else let the dastard backward wend, and roam, 
Seeking less bold achievement, where he will !’ 


We could point out many instances of this school-boy fault ; 
this early imitation of Ovid, in his worst propensity of ex- 
tending a liberty into a licentious usage, and dwelling on 
his ideas till they aré good for nothing: but the clue which 
we have afforded in the last passage will enable any attentive 
reader to discover the peculiar error of Mr. Wordsworth, —the 
love of chattering with, and listening to the gabble of, the 
inanimate things which he has endeavoured to animate. 

It appears to us that the great difference between Mr. Words- 
worth’s plain and his ornamented manner is this: in the 
former, all is told as distinctly, and with as laboured a minute- 
ness of explanation, as we should attempt in addressing a 
child on any subject that he could not otherwise under- 
stand; while, in the latter, the author, like all other poets, 
and with no originality but that of his thoughts, (the greatest 
and the best originality,) addresses the cultivated imagination, 
and endeavours to awaken appropriate feelings and fancies by 
figurative words, which really mean much * more than meets 
the ear.” 

We cannot afford room for additional extracts, and must 
therefore be contented with referring the reader to sonnets 
sth, 8th, roth *, and rith, 17th, (perhaps) 20th, 26th, 
29th, 31st, and 32d. ‘The remainder are more or less marked 
and disfigured by decided Wordsworthianisms. 

Of the miscellanies, we have yet to refer to those which 
occur at pages 87. andg2.; and we think very well of several 
passages in the others. We have also to mention a most in- 
teresting account of the Reverend Robert Walker, in the 
notes ; and to say, in conclusion, that the Tour to the Lakes 
seems to us to be as topographically useful as it is poetically 
Picturesque. 








~~ 


* The conclusion of the roth sonnet is a complete return into 
the regions of antiquity, from the borders of the lakes, Mr. W. 
18 certainly zmproving. 


‘ The frolic loves, who, from yon high rock, see 
The struggle, clap their wings for victory.’ 
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Art. VI. The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce : in Two Boeks : 

also the Judgment of Martin Bucer; Tetrachordon; and an 
Abridgement of Colasterion. By John Milton. With a Preface, 
§ referring to Events of deep and “powerful Interest at the pre- 
sent Crisis; inscribed to the Earl of Liverpool. By a Civilian. 
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T= title-page indicates with sufficient clearness the tempo- 
rary purpose of this republication: but the preface, which 
ought to attract our immediate interest, is below notice as 
to style, information, and talent. The writer, who calls 
himself a Civilian, assuming Milton’s scheme of divorce to 
be consentaneous to Scripture and to reason, offers it as an 
efficacious remedy for those defects in our canon and civil codes, 
to which he attributes the calamitous controversy that at this 
moment agitates the empire to its centre, and is visibly 
loosening the main holds which have hitherto kept together 
the complex frame of our polity. In other words, he pro- 
poses, as an ‘infallible cure for matrimonial discord and con- 
jugal disagreement, the dissolution of the bond at the will 
of one of the contracting parties. ‘The question is of such 
high and interesting import, beyond the public inquietudes 
of the day, that we must beg the indulgence of our readers 
while we declare our sentiments explicitly concerning it. 

In the present state of the laws respecting marriage, the 
dissolution of the tie is rigidly confined to those causes which 
render the marriage unfruitful, or pollute it with a spurious 
offspring. The law has stood thus from a considerable period 
before the Reformation down to the present time: the opinions 
and feelings of mankind have grown up in conformity to it; 
and it has been respected not merely as an artificial rule of 
jurisprudence, but as the injunction of religion and the ordi- 
nance of God. Milton endeavoured to demonstrate, in these 
tracts, by arguments founded on the whole context of the 
Scriptures, (but with a latitude of interpretation that excites 
considerable distrust of his reasonings,) on the laws of the 
first Christian emperors, and on a projected statute of Ed- 
ward V]., that the power of divorce ought not to be restricted 
to these causes; and, regarding mutual support as the chief end 
of the institution, he contended that by any thing which frus- 
trated that end the contract was vitiated and morally dis- 
solved. ‘Though, however, he brought into the controversy 
the full vigour and freshness of his gigantic talents, he gained 
but few proselytes, and his doctrine provoked laughter rather 
than confutation. This effect was no doubt owing to the too 
obvious motive which influenced his opinion: for domestic dif- 
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ferences with one of his wives seem to have impelled his 
understanding towards the conclusions which he adopted, and 
laboured to impress on others. She had been educated in- 
dulgently and liberally; and the transition to the spare diet 
and gloomy confinement of Milton’s household rendered her 
new home so little attractive, that an occasional visit to her 
own family was prolonged into a separation of several months. 
When the poet summoned her to return, the mandate was 
evaded under various pretexts, and at length disobeyed. It 
was the ill-humour generated by this discord, that exhibited 
to the mind of Milton the absurdity of those restrictions 
which fettered the power of conjugal repudiation, and im- 
pressed him with the advantages and efficacy of that free and 
uncircumscribed scheme of divorce, which he expended so 
much sophistry and learning to inculcate. His doctrine, 
however, did not accord with the notions of the age; and the 
celebrated religious convocation then sitting publicly censured 
it, and recommended the Lords to prosecute its author. It 
does not exactly appear how he escaped: but he consoled 
himself for the unfavourable reception of his argument by 
two sonnets; which Johnson peremptorily pronounces to be 
bad, though the second is much more than redeemed from 
neglect by those immortal lines in which he lashed the poli- 
tical hypocrisy of the times: 


‘“‘ Licence they mean, when they cry liberty ; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good.” 


This circumstance first indisposed him to the Presbyterians, 
with whom he had on former occasions ardently concurred. 

It is difficult to suppose that disquisitions so carefully elab- 
orated, and adorned with so much rhetorical skill, should 
have been wholly ineffectual ; and on an inconsiderable party, 
hardly aspiring to the dignity of a sect, Milton’s pleading for 
divorce produced a considerable effect. ‘They were in con- 
sequence called Miltonists: but the doctrine and the sect soon 
expired in the usual euthanasia of human absurdities, neglect, 
and oblivion. Not an effort has been since made to revive 
a tenet which wars with the peace and repose of private life, 
and tends directly to the subversion of the best interests of 
mankind, till the present ‘ Civilian’ re-edited these tracts : 
unless, indeed, we except the strange and now half-forgotten 
work which bore the title of Thelypthora, and which, many 
years ago, we so successfully opposed. 

This is, however, the doctrine of Milton; and all that ap- 
pears under the shelter of such a name, and the sanction of 
such an authority, is privileged from contempt. As long as 
Rev. Ocr. 1820. L it 
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it remains, perhaps, it will be the occasional resort of those 
small wits who are perpetually arising in every country to 
disturb the settled opinions and moral convictions of the 
world, ‘as a convenient magazine of argument and illustration ; 
which they would seek to little purpose in the stores of their 
own intellects, or the acquisitions of their own learning. It 
is, therefore, never unseasonable to repel and refute it; to 
shew the fortunate and providential accordance of general 
feeling and prevalent opinion with right reason and happi- 
ness; and to exorcise in those hallowed names a melancholy 
dogma, which, if once permitted to triumph over the estab- 
lished decencies and received usages of life, would render so- 
cial existence itself precarious. 

Milton complains that, “ if any two be but once handed in 
the church and have tasted in some sort of the nuptial bed, 
let them find themselves never so mistaken in their dispositions 
through any error, concealment, or misadventure, that they 
neither can be to one another a remedy against loneliness, nor 
live in any union or contentment all their days; yet they 
shall, so they be but found suitably weaponed to the least pos- 
sibility of sensual enjoyment, be made, spite of antipathy, to 
fadge together and combine as they may, to their unspeakable 
wearisomeness and despair of all social delight.” He proceeds 
then, by an arbitrary assumption, to reason on the Mosaic law, 
which allowed divorce for other causes besides adultery, as 
unabrogated by the New Covenant; and, finding the Hebrew 
law permissive of divorce where the man has perceived “ un- 
cleanness” in his wife, he extends the meaning of the word 
into an unfitness of the mind as well as the body, and, by an 
ingenious but sophistical exposition of our Saviour’s answer 
to the Pharisees, attempts to prove that the words in the New 
Testament are not repugnant either to the spirit or the letter 
of the Jewish ordinance. The latitude of his doctrine is 
disclosed in another passage, with still less reserve. Every 
marriage which turns out to be unfit and discordant is, ac- 
cording to Milton, unlawful from the beginning, and may be 
therefore lawfully divorced : ‘* and those who have thoroughly 
discerned each other’s dispositions, which oft-times cannot be 
till after matrimony, and shall then find a powerful reluc- 
tance and recoil of nature on either side, blasting all the con- 
tent of their mutual society, are not lawfully married.” 

Such is a compendious statement of the argument by which 
Milton enforced his scheme of unrestricted divorce. The 
tracts are written in that peculiar style of composition which, 
from some singularity of theory or taste, he adopted for his 
vrose: it is occasionally elevated, always figurative, and mi 
unfre- 
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unfrequently, as if touched with the ‘ fire of the altar,” 
breathes the sublimest inspirations of his genius: but it mani- 
fests such a neglect of rhythm and violation of those rules of 
cadence and proportion to which our modern ears have been 
accustomed, that we feel the harshness and ruggedness of his 
inversions, and the stiffness of his Latinized sentences, too 
frequently to be charmed or detained by his graces. In the 
polemical passages, he unchains all the fury of scorn, rebuke, 
and indignation. ‘The weapons of literary warfare are always 
at his command; and he is confessedly at the head of that 
school, of which Salmasius in his own day, and Bentley and 
Warburton at a more modern period, were disciples and 
examples. 

It is in these humiliating contests that the most awful lessons 
are given to us on the weakness of our common nature, and 
on the disgraceful passions which bring the highest minds to 
a level with the lowest: while mediocrity and dulness triumph 
in contemplating the pitiful gladiatorship of malice and re- 
venge, to which the brightest genius may be impelled to stoop 
by wounded pride and mortified ambition. Controversial 
rancour, however, was the fault of the age rather than of the 
individual: disputation did not then deal in reciprocal cour- 
tesies ; and men had not yet learned the art of proving each 
other to be blockheads with politeness. ‘The temperament of 
Milton, indeed, was constitutionally ardent, and little fitted 
for calm discussion. ‘ I could not,” he says, * to my think- 
ing, honour a good cause more from the heart than by de- 
fending it earnestly ;” and, when one of his adversaries on 
the subject of divorce called on “ all Christians to stone him 
as a miscreant whose impunity would be their crime,” we 
cannot deny that there was some excuse for his retorting in 
language which seems to our ears to be the height of acrimony 
and virulence. 

As for the doctrine of divorce, which the editor of the vo- 
lume before us has chosen to apply to the portentous inquiry 
that now so nearly concerns the vital interests of the monarchy 
and the people, it is evident that Milton substituted the most 
arbitrary glosses for the plain language and intelligible in- 
Junctions of the scriptural texts, which opposed him. As a 
specimen of the sophistry by which these authorities are 
evaded, we present those of our readers, who may not be 
conversant with the prose-writings of this great author, with 
a passage from the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 


‘Next Christ saith, « They must be one flesh ;” which, when all 
conjecturing is done, will be found to import no more but to make 
legitimate and good the carnal act, which else might seem to have 
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something of pollution in it ; and infers thus much over, that the 
fit union of their souls be such as may even incorporate them to 
love and amity : but that can never be where no correspondence is 
of the mind; nay, instead of being one flesh, they will be rather 
two carcasses chained unnaturally together ; or, as it may happen, 
a living soul bound to a dead corpse ; a punishment too like that in- 
flicted by the tyrant Mezentius, so little worthy to be received as 
that remedy of loneliness, which God meant us. Since we know 
it is not the joining of another body will remove loneliness, but 
the uniting of another compliable mind ; and that it is no blessing 
but a torment, nay a base and brutish condition to be one flesh, 
unless where nature can in some measure fix a unity of disposition, 
The meaning therefore of these words, ‘ For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave to his wife,’’ 
was first to shew us the dear affection which naturally grows in every 
not unnatural marriage, even to the leaving of parents, or other fami- 
liarity whatsoever. Next, it justifies a man in so doing, that no- 
thing is done undutifully to father or mother. But he that should 
be here sternly commanded to cleave to his error, a disposition 
which to his he finds will never cement, a quotidian of sorrow and 
discontent in his house; let us be excused to pause a little, and 
bethink us every way round ere we lay such a flat solecism upon 
the gracious, and certainly not inexorable, not ruthless and flinty 
ordinance of marriage. For if the meaning of these words must 
be thus blocked up within their own letters from all equity and fair 
deduction, they will serve then well indeed their turn, who affirm 
divorce to have been granted only for wives: when as we see no 
word of this text binds women, but men only, what it binds. No 
marvel then if Salomith (sister to Herod) sent a writ of ease to 
Costobarus her husband, which (as Josephus there attests) was 
Jawful only to men. No marvel though Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius, threatened the like to earl Constantius for a trivial cause, 
as Photius relates from Olympiodorus. No marvel any thing, if 
letters must be turned into palisadoes, to stake out all requisite 
sense from entering to their due enlargement. 

¢ Lastly, Christ himself tells who should not be put asunder, 
namely, those whom God hath joined. A plain solution of this 
great controversy, if men would but use their eyes ; for when isit 
that God may be said to join? when the parties and their friends 
consent? No surely, for that may concur to lewdest ends. Or is 
it when church rites are finished? Neither; for the efficacy of 
those depends upon the pre-supposed fitness of either party. Per- 
haps after carnal knowledge? least of all; for that may join per- 
sons whom neither law nor nature dares join. It is left, that only 
then when the minds are fitly disposed and enabled to maintain a 


cheerful conversation, to the solace and love of each other, ac-— 


cording as God intended and promised in the very first foundation 
of matrimony, ‘ I will make him a help-meet for him ;” for surely 
what God intended and promised, that only can be thought to be his 
joining, and not the contrary. So likewise the apostle witnesseth, 
1 Cor. vii. 15., thatin marriage ‘ God hath called us to pence. 
An 
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And doubtless in what respect he hath called us to marriage, in 
that also he hath joined us. The rest, whom either disproportion 
or deadness of spirit, or something distasteful and averse in the 
immutable bent of nature renders conjugal, error may have joined, 
but God never joined against the meaning of his own ordinance. 
And if he joined them not, then is there no power above their 
own consent to hinder them from unjoining, when they cannot 
reap the soberest ends of being together in any tolerable sort. 
Neither can it be said properly that such twain were ever divorced, 
but only parted from each other, as two persons unconjunctive are 
unmarriable together. But if, whom God hath made a fit help, 
frowardness or private injuries hath made unfit, that being the 
secret of marriage, God can better judge than man, neither is man 
indeed fit or able to decide this matter: however it be, undoubtedly 
a peaceful divorce is a less evil, and less in scandal than hateful, 
hard-hearted, and destructive continuance of marriage in the judg- 
ment of Moses and of Christ, that justifies him in choosing the 
less evil; which if it were an honest and civil prudence in the law, 
what is there in the gospel forbidding such a kind of legal wisdom, 
though we should admit the common expositors ?” 


What injunctions can be more clear and imperative than 
those which Milton has thus endeavoured to refine; and 
what dexterity can evade their plain and obvious meaning, if 
they are tried by fair and upright rules of interpretation? It 
is on these passages, enforced, and reiterated, and explained, 
by the first fathers of the Christian church, that the whole 
frame of our canon and civil law respecting marriage is 
founded. Abstractedly, however, from any direct injunctions 
of such high authority, the extension of the power of divorce 
to those arbitrary causes which are comprized in the vague 
phrase and indefinite import of “ mutual unfitness,” and 
‘‘ want of mutual support,” is an evil so mischievous in its 
natural and necessary tendencies, that we are moved almost 
by an instinctive impulse to * eschew” it. The marriage-con- 
nection would thus be converted into something as frail and 
uncertain as the most casual concubinage. What would be 
the tenure of an union which every breath of humour, caprice, 
petulance, or passion might dissolve? Let the proposition 
be disguised as it may, what is it but the substitution ofa pre- 
Carious intercourse, determinable at will, for the sacred obli- 
gations of a permanent contract? ‘The doctrine of arbitrary 
divorce is beautifully refuted by Hume in his Essay on Poly- 
gamy and Divorce; and with that philosophical analysis of 
the opposite reasonings on which the different hypotheses are 
built, which no ethical or moral writer executed with more 
address. ‘* First, What must become of the children upon 


the separation of the parents? Must they be committed ~ 
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the care of a step-mother ; and instead of the fond attention and 
concern of a parent, feel all the indifference and hatred of a 
stranger or enemy? These inconveniences are sufficiently felt 
wherenature has made the divorce by thedoom inevitable to all 
mortals. And shall we seek to multiply those inconveniences 
by multiplying divorces, and putting it into the power of pa- 
rents to render their posterity miserable ?” 

We go still farther in our resistance to this perilous doc- 
trine: for we do not pretend to the almost sceptical neutrality 
affected by the Scotish philosopher, on subjects of such in- 
finite concern to the happiness of the world; and we have 
always considered it as dangerous to discuss the great rules of 
morality as if they were casuistic subtleties. ‘They may be 
regarded as laws emanating from the will of God, because 
requisite for the well-being of man. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, for the sake of argument, that Milton’s scheme of 
divorce, so strongly recommended to Lord Liverpool by the 
Civilian, were to be established into a law:— an important 
question is to be first settled. By what rules of jurisprudence 
are those causes of divorce to be tried ? Human judicatures 
can proceed only on a fixed and definite law, and it is the 
very essence of all laws that they should be known and in- 
variable. Misera est servitus, ubi gus vagum atque incognitum. 
Law is also a rule of action clear in its injunctions, and in- 
telligible in its prohibitions. Who shall attempt to reduce 
within any precise category the several shades, and degrees, 
and kinds of inquietudes, dislikes, bickerings, petulancies, 
heart-burnings, and chidings, that render conjugal life unsweet ; 
and determine the precise amount of mutual uneasiness which 
will justify the entire loathing and aversion that is to dis- 
solve the marriage? These are clouds that perpetually 
darken the sun-shine of matrimonial peace, and will continue 
to do so while our nature is infirm and our passions are 
strong: but those clouds may pass away; and forbearance 
and affection may by degrees overpower the habitudes of 
temper, which render us fretful and unquiet. Above all, by 
what medium of proof are these matters to be established ? 
The husband, who alleges, must himself prove the fact 
against the wife, and vice versd ; for of what other testimony 
is the case susceptible? Adultery is a fact which must rest on 
extrinsic evidence; and the husband, even were he permitted 
by the rules of civil evidence to attest it, is the last person 
who is likely to be cognisant of it: 


“ Dedecus ille domus sciet ultimus:” 
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but of conjugal uneasiness, of the inability of his spouse to 
be ‘ a help-meet, a remedy for loneliness,” (to use the words 
of Milton,) in the majority of instances he must be the only 
person competent to speak. The question, therefore, will be 
adjudicated on the testimony not only of interested parties, 
whose prejudices and hopes are embarked in the issue which 
is to be decided, but of persons whose feelings, passions, and 
resentments ought to disqualify them from giving any testi- 
mony whatever. Nay, more: —it is scarcely possible that 
there can be any extrinsic evidence of that unfitness, which is 
urged by Milton and his editor as a ground of divorce. Spe- 
cific facts, therefore, which are the subject-matter of judicial 
evidence in general, will in these cases avail but little. Inter- 
nal repugnance, and secret antipathies, manifesting themselves 
by no outward act but in acold sullen aversion, constitute 
the whole of the plea. Prove the dislike, and the cause is at 
an end:—the marriage is dissolved. The result will be that 
the judge must determine on this partial and exclusive testi- 
mony ; and that testimony influenced, if not dictated, by the 
private interest of one of the parties in the quarrel, and in 
the first instance generated by that distempered state of mind 
which renders every impression erroneous. 

We are reminded by this anonymous editor of the incon- 
veniences of an indissoluble yoke. Is any human condition 
exempted from incommodities and vexations? When this 
sacred union was ordained for the conservation of the species, 
and the solace and recreation of man, it was not excepted 
from the universal lot of humanity; and care, and strife, and 
disquietude were permitted to grow up even in that paradise 
of the affections. Still they are not incurable evils; and what 
can tend more immediately to extinguish and repress them, 
than the mutual conviction that they must be borne if all 
escape from them is impracticable? Our minds are so framed 
that they become pliant to necessity. When the parties are 
convinced that mutual release is out of the question, an arti- 
ficial courtesy, a reciprocal forbearance, will be superinduced 
over their peevish and fretful humours. Abeunt studia tn 
mores. We soon become in reality that which we studiously 
affect. ‘Thus, by means of a compulsory adjustment of mu- 
tual tempers and feelings, a real concord will be gradually 
produced; and that steady friendship may be excited which 
glows with a mild and tempered warmth, and is well ex- 
changed for the more glaring and tempestuous heat of the 
passions. That alternate postponement of each other, — invi- 
cem se anteponendo, as it is exquisitely described by ‘Tacitus, — 
that pious artifice of a reciprocal dissembling of griefs and a 
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reciprocal suppression of complaints, —will destroy those 
inequalities of feeling and of humour, which, when they are 
suffered to grow, are the early buddings of hate, but which a 
moment’s restraint may extinguish for ever. On the other 
hand, a little observation must have convinced us that ever 
domestic strife would be quickened into inextinguishable 
loathing, if the dissolution of the tie were to depend on those 
arbitrary and indefinite causes. 

Facility of divorce has never existed without being followed 
by a frightful dissolution of morals; and, therefore, though 
permitted in some countries, it has been discouraged in all. 
Even in the East, polygamy and divorce are discredited ; the 
law permits them, but manners correct the law. In Rome, 
during the virtuous ages of her commonwealth, the few 
causes (they were only three) for which divorces could be ob- 
tained had the effect of a prohibition: but the restriction 
became gradually relaxed, and divorces were so frequent in 
the early period of the imperial government, that Augustus 
was obliged to pass a law compelling persons to marry. — 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who lived in that profligate zera, 
bursts out into a warm commendation of the antient law re- 
specting divorces ; which, by rendering marriage indissoluble, 
rendered conjugal life harmonious and delightful. All en- 
lightened legislators, therefore, perceiving that marriage is 
the element of our social duties, have endeavoured to make it 
sacred. 

The melancholy results, also, of divesting the obligation of 
its sanctity are within the scope of our ownexperience. The 
revolutionary legislators of France pronounced that marriage 
was no more than a common civil contract ; and, proceeding 
in this spirit, they afterward went the full length of the prin- 
ciple, giving a licence to divorce at the mere pleasure of’ 
either party, and at a month’s notice. ‘The matrimonial con- 
nection was thus reduced to so degraded a state of concu- 
binage, that, in the first three months of the year 1793, the 
number of divorces at Paris amounted to 562, and the mar- 
riages were 1785; so that the proportion of divorces to 
marriages was nearly as one to three. Had Milton fallen on 
those times, he would have leaped back with affright from his 
own doctrine; appalled by the mournful illustration of it in 
the torrent of vice and misery which overwhelmed for a while 
that unhappy country. 

By what process of thinking the present editor of Milton’s 
tracts concerning divorce could have been induced to recom- 
mend it for legislative adoption, as a remedy for future royal 
disunions similar to that which has given birth to the — 
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and anomalous procedure of the present day 3 OF, estimating 
its evil, as he pretends to do, by the danger with which these 
examples threaten the public morals of the country, how he 
could have gravely proffered to the statesman whose name 
stands in the front of his bool . a scheme which, if it could 
be established, would destroy every moral and social relation, 
and spread disconnection and disorder throughout the whole 
community ; — these are problems to the solution of which 
we profess our incompetence. We can only solve the diffi- 
culty by a conjecture forced on our minds by the style and 
spirit of his reasoning; viz. that, like Milton, he begins to 
be weary of his wife. What but personal experience could 
have prompted the following paragraph ? ¢ Alas, how many 
thousands as well as their Majesties are the victims of a bar- 
barism as foreign from the spirit and improvement of the age, 
as it is repugnant to the mild and equitable requirements of 
the Christian law-giver! In how many miserable families are 
the greatest and best ends of marriage altogether frustrated ! 
Yet can the injured obtain no redress; and their wretched- 
ness is aggravated by the bitter reflection that it can termi- 
nate only with life.’ (Preface, p.9.) The best admonition, 
which our sympathy and compassion can suggest, is this; let 
him submit to his lot with as good a grace as he can com- 
mand: for curtain-lectures and tea-table quarrels are not 
likely for some time to become legal causes of divorce; and, 
in the mean while, these, as well as other ills, will grow light 
and insignificant if they are borne with patience. 


6 nec rara videmus 
Que pateris. Casus multis hic cognitus, ac jam 
Tritus, et e medio fortune ductus acervo.” Juv. 





With regard to their Majesties, for whose conjugal discord 
the editor proposes the remedy, one of the parties has already 
had the full benefit of it; for, though no formal dissolution 
of the contract has taken place, it has been virtually dissolved 
by an actual repudiation : some or all of Milton’s causes, some 
real or imaginary “ unfitness,” having induced the husband, 
very soon after his marriage, to * part bed and board” with his 
wife. If itbe urged in reply that the relief has been imperfect, 
because a new marriage has been impracticable, the answer is 
that, if, according to the theory of Milton, mutual solace and 
peace be the prime end of matrimony, it is not very apparent 
that a second, a third, or even a fourth marriage would have 
yielded the requisite allowance of solace and peace to render 
it durable. What security would the public have had that 
the new marriage would be more auspicious than the old ce 
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what security would the second wife have that her tenure in 
her husband’s affections would be of longer duration than 
that of the first? The same questions might be put through 
a long series of royal marriages, which might follow each 
in rapid alternation if these vague and indefinite causes of 
divorce were to be made the law of the land. Happily, how- 
ever, they are not the law of the land, and are never likely to 
become so; for they are equally disowned by religion, con- 
science, right reason, and every authority to which human 
beings are bound to defer. 

A divorce, however, is now or has lately been the subject 
of legislative deliberation, Reluctant as we are to give our 
opinions on such a matter, still, when great principles of con- 
stitution and law are in jeopardy, and the sanctions of social 
life are put to hazard, it is neither our duty nor our inclin- 
ation to suppress them. We forbear, indeed, to pronounce 
on the evidence which has been adduced, because it is at 
present partial and imperfect *: but on the procedure itself 
we will not affect to be silent: for it appears to us to be an 
anomalous mixture of judicature and legislation, which, if 
supported by any precedents, can be rested only on the pre- 
cedents of bad times, and such as, in our apprehension, are 
at variance with the true spirit and genuine doctrines of Bri- 
tish law and British legislation. We believe, however, that, 
though Bills of Pains and Penalties are in one sense of the 
word supported by precedent, this is true only of those public 
and political offences respecting which the crown has not been 
private and personal suitor. How is it possible to alter or 
disguise this important fact? It is of a personal injury that 


/ complaint is made; and, though it is a personal injury which 


may be followed by political consequences, how is it possible 
not to feel that its private quality is predominant? Who, 
then, is it that seeks relief? An efficient part of that legisla- 
ture which is now judicially investigating the complaint. — 
The anomaly is this. ‘The injured, or at all events the irri- 
tated party, becomes by this process the judge in his own 
cause. ‘Torture the proposition as we will, and disguise it in 
every way that sophistry or fancy can invent, ‘to this con- 
clusion we must come at last.” It requires, then, but few 
words to shew the inequality and injustice of a tribunal thus 
constituted. We do not dilate on the sympathies existing 
between the crown and the aristocracy; nor on the imper- 
ceptible though operative influence on the minds of the 
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greater portion of the tribunal arising from these sympa- 
thies. The vital objection to a judicature so composed is the 
identity of the party who seeks relief and redress from the 
enactment, and of the legislature by whom that enactment is 
to be passed. 
Who will say that a measure proposing a divorce is not 
in its character a private measure? It is, therefore, as far as 
one of its clauses is concerned, a suit for a divorce; and, if 
determined at all, it must be determined in strict conformit 
to those rules of Scripture and of reason which pervade that 
part of our civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Of these 
rules, none is more imperative in its obligation, or more 
sacred in its authority, than that which imposes certain con- 
ditions on him who sues for and is to be relieved by the 
divorce. What are these conditions? He is required to 
shew that his own misconduct has had no share in the injury 
of which he complains; that he has not ministered to his 
own wrong by cruelty to the person or infidelity to the bed 
of her from whom he seeks a separation; and that he has not 
himself exposed her to the temptations to which her frailty 
and her passions yielded. ‘These conditions, from which 
no persons joined by the solemn rite of matrimony can plead 
an exemption, civilians and canonists are explicit in enumer- 
ating and defining. It was a doctrine that prevailed exten~ 
sively, though not universally, that a divorce could not be 
lawful where the adultery was committed by a wife whom her 
husband had exposed to the snares of vice, by unjustly expel- 
ling her from his house; ‘ eam domo injuste expellendo eamve 
deserendo.” ‘There was another kind of unjust separation, how- 
ever, which has been uniformly considered as an insuperable 
bar to adivorce ; and Sanchez of Cordova, the most learned 
writer on this branch of jurisprudence, and (we believe) a 
writer of the highest authority, expressly classes that case amon 
the impediments to a divorce for adultery. He says,* * Nisz 
vir adulterit causam dederit, negando debitum conjugale ;” — 
and he quotes St. Chrysostom, (Homil. i. in Psalm.) * Sz 
tu abstines sine uxoris voluntate, tribuis ei fornicandi licentiam.” 
In those instances, however, in which is shewn an actual or 
constructive knowlege of the adultery, and therefore an im- 
plied assent to it, the law peremptorily refuses the divorce: 
 Quia injuria illata viro est causa et fundamentum divortii, 
que cessat ipso consentiente. Nam scienti et volenti non fit in- 


Jjuria.’+ This implied assent is a matter of inference from 
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* Sanchez Cordub. de Matrim. Disput. de Divortio, 10. 
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circumstances; and it would be a question for grave deliber- 
ation, whether the delay of all process for four or five years 
from the commencement of the alleged adultery, does not 
infer such a cognizance, or connivance, as amounts to that 
implied assent. Setting that question aside, however, if we 
suppose a negotiation to have been actually attempted, re- 
specting a local residence, that negotiation having for its basis 
the abandonment of all proceeding, after a full knowlege of 
the supposed adulterous acts, and without including in its 
conditions the relinquishment of the criminal intercourse, — 
can any mind, though little accustomed to juridical or casu- 
istic reasonings, hesitate to infer an assent to the adultery ?— 
Another impediment, also, to divorce is interposed by reason 
and equity, of which no superiority of rank or station can 
justify the evasion. It is that which arises from the conduct 
of the person whom the divorce will relieve. His hands, in 
the strictest sense of the legal metaphor, must be clean: he 
must be himself free from the crime which he imputes; for 
6 Nihil iniquius quam fornicationis causé dimittere uxorem, si 
et ipse convincitur fornicare.” * ‘The same civilian cites Saint 
Augustine, de Serm. Domini in Monte: — * In quo alterum 
judicas te ipsum condemnas ; EADEM ENIM AGIS, QUE JUDI- 
cas.” ‘The practice of the spiritual courts, in those cases in 
which a recriminatory defence is set up, proceeds on this 
principle: it is a right inherent in the party accused of 
adultery: it existed in the earliest days of Christianity, in 
the times of the Christian emperors; and it has been invari- 
ably recognized in every ecclesiastical court, from the Reform- 
ation to the present day. 

Our objection, then, to the kind of procedure which has 
been instituted against her Majesty, stands on the solid found- 
ation of religion, law, and reason. ‘There is a moral compe- 
tence beyond which even an act of legislation cannot extend; 
and the phrase which ascribes omnipotence to parliaments 
must be taken with this limitation. No doubt, the matrimo- 
nial tie may be dissolved by the legislature: but this can-' 
not be done without exceeding that moral competence which 
at once limits and ratifies human legislation. It is evident 
that a legislative divorce in the present instance must break 
down the established principles of law; while it subverts those 
securities which the natural equity and enlightened conscience 
of mankind have invented for the equal dispensation of jus- 
tice, and which have been confirmed by the ordinances of 
revealed religion, speaking the express will and injunctions of 
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God. If, then, the Bill of Pains and Penalties be founded on 


precedent, we repeat, it is the precedent of wrong and injustice, 
the rude and mis-shapen progeny of bad times. * Let us not to 
our own destruction,” —said Lord Strafford *, in his memor- 
able speech on the Bill of Attainder which shed his blood on 
the scaffold, — ** let us not to our own destruction awake those 
sleeping lions by rattling up a company of old records, which 
have lain for so many ages by the wall, forgotten and ne- 
glected.” A parliamentary judicature, moreover, under any 
circumstances, must be attended with obvious disadvantages. 
Other courts, at which a select number of judges preside, in 
the presence of a numerous bar, disciplined to the same learn- 
ing, act under the restraint of that salutary responsibility 
which is the best guarantee for purity and rectitude of adju- 
dication. It is true that the daily publication of their pro- 
ceedings operates as an efficient check even on legislative 
tribunals; and that the press is a mighty agent, by means of 
which error and injustice are instantaneously summoned be- 
fore the public mind of the country. Yet the responsibility, 
by such divisions and subdivisions becomes next to none: 
they are too many to feel the effect of public opinion : 


“ Defendit numerus juncteque umbone phalanges.” 


In so numerous an assembly, a steady, uniform, and clear 
perception of .the subject-matter of the procedure, of the 
evidence by which the issue is to be determined, and of the 
doctrines involved in both, cannot be expected to prevail. 
Hope in some; personal attachment in others; a natural lean- 
ing to the Crown in many; and in but a few, we hope, idleness, 
or pursuits and habits alien from all grave deliberation, and 
especially from all judicial precision of thinking; will inevi- 
tably have their share in the decision. In a tribunal like the 
present, partaking of the judicial and the legislative character, 
these inconveniences will be felt with ten-fold aggravation ; 
and we must at the same time bear in mind the political as 
well as the personal connection subsisting between two at least 
of the branches of the legislature, whose concurrence is re- 
quired to pass the bill into a law. 

Such are our sentiments, unreservedly yet temperately stated, 
honestly and sincerely felt. Our respect for the Crown and 
the hereditary branch of the legislature is unfeigned, and we 
will lend no aid to those who seek to degrade them from their 
true and rightful place in the public estimation: but we 
ardently hope that, even now, it may not be too late to aban- 
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don a measure which has “ frighted our isle from her pro- 
priety,” and converted the cheerful and smiling loyalty of the 
kingdom into a general frown of sullenness and discontent; 
threatening to stifle every generous and faithful sentiment to- 
wards the throne itself, which can never have any real security 
but in the hearts and affections of the people. 











Art. VII. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XII. 
4to. 138.6d.— Vol. XIII. Partl. 4to. 15s. Boards. Printed 


at Dublin. 
WE do not receive the volumes of the Royal Irish Academy 


with regularity, and are consequently in arrear with our 
report of them. ‘Two of their publications being now before 
us, however, we once more pay our respects to them, begin- 
ning with the portion of each that is devoted to Science. 


Maruematics, Astronomy, Xc. 


An Explanation of the Method of Adjustment of the Back 
Horizon Glass of Hadiey’s Quadrant, by two near Objects ; 
also a Description of a praected Addition to the Quadrant for 
reflecting that Adjustment, according to the Method of Mr. 
Blair. By the Rev. James Little. — It is difficult to give a 
very intelligible account of the contents of this memoir, as it 
refers throughout to a figure of the instrument on which it 
treats. We can only observe that considerable difficulty has 
always been found in adjusting the back-horizon-glass of 
Hadley’s quadrant, though the importance of the adjustment 
renders it highly desirable that it should be effected with great 
accuracy; and, accordingly, different methods have been pro- 
posed, more or less practicable, by various authors. That 
which was recommended by Mr. Ludlam in his treatise on 
the quadrant, by means of two near objects, is generally 
considered as the best, and is most practised: but it consists 
merely of directions, without any demonstration of the truth 
of the principles on which it is founded. To supply this de- 
fect is the first object of the present memoir; and the latter 
part relates to a projected addition to the instrument, which, 
for the reason stated above, we cannot undertake to describe 
in this article. We may remark, however, that it consists ofa 
second small index-mirror; requiring only one plane surface, 
fixed on the index at right angles to the great mirror; being 
totally free and detached from the index-mirror and capable 
of every adjustment for itself, without interfering with, or im- 
peding, any motion requisite for that purpose for the index- 
glass, or altering its position. 
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Two Proofs of the Binomial Theorem. By the Rev. Samuel 
Vince, A.M. F.R.S., &c. — The first of these demonstrations 
is so extremely concise, that we prefer to give it in the au- 
thor’s own words: 


‘ When n is a whole positive number, it is proved by com- 
mon algebra, that 


(1-+2)* = 1-42-42. he I +---n. sae edie creda 

















2 2 r 
&c. Now if this be not true when zn is a fraction, let the gene- 
. n—I m—rit. 
ral co-efficient be C+”. ——------ — zx’. Then the 
quantity C must vanish when n= 1,2, -- -- - co. Now as C is 


expressed in terms of » and given co-efficients, it must always 
be of the same form whatever 2 is, and, as it must vanish when 


N= 1,2,----0, it must be represented by »xn—1xn—2z 








X +2 --n—o =n (n'—an""*+ &e.) where +r is infinite; this 
therefore must be the value of C. But when x is a fraction, 
this value of C becomes infinite, which it cannot be, and as no 
other value of C can enter in addition, but this, the general value 





° Nl. ma— I 
of the co-efficient of «” can be no other than : So 
N—-7r+1, 
r . 


The second demonstration is also very short: but, as it 


. refers for one part of the assumption to the author’s treatise 


on Fluxions, it must be considered as so far imperfect, or in- 
complete. The Professor takes 7 and s to denote any indefi- 


, n 
nitely great numbers, so that — may represent any fraction ; 
§ 


then, assuming that 
ns—1 


(1¢2) =14ns2 +5. z* + &c. Ps 





(14+2)” Site $n 2 + &c. P. 
and farther that 
(1 t2)= is of the form 14+ az4+02*+ &c P= 


it follows that, with respect to z, the form is the same in the 
three cases; and therefore it only remains to investigate the 
relation of the corresponding co-efficients. 


‘ Now the series (P’) and (P) are exactly of the same form 
in every respect, the factor ns in the former being represented 
by n in the latter. If therefore we perform the same operation 
on these two series, the results must have the same form, ae 

what- 
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whatever change may take place on ns in (P’), the same must 
take place on x in (P). If therefore we extract the s root of 
(P*) and (P), the forms of the two series expressing the roots 
must be the same, and the roots be deduced by the same rule, 
Now the reduction of (P*) to (P) is made by writing for the 
quantity xs in (P ) that quantity divided by the root s to be 
extracted, or writing ” for ns; the reduction is therefore made 
simply by the root s to be extracted, dividing ns by s, and writ- 
ing the quotient for ns; hence we extract the s™ root of (P) by 
= same rule, that is, by writing for n in (P), n divided by s; 
1ence 


nm 


— _ n it tne 
(1+z7) ‘ =1+ —— 7: + &C. 

As our mathematical readers will now be able to appreciate 
the value of these two demonstrations, it is unnecessary for 
us to make any farther remarks on them. 

On certain Properties of Numbers. By the Same. — Inves- 
tigations relative to properties of numbers, if they cannot be 
placed among the most useful of analytical speculations, are at 
least intitled to rank among the most pleasing; and accord- 
ingly we find that they have generally, at one time or another, 
engaged the attention of our most celebrated analysts, from 
the age of Diophantus to the present day. Bachet was the 
first among the moderns who paid particular attention to 
this subject; and he was followed by Fermat, one of whose 
theorems still remains without demonstration, notwithstand- 
ing the various attempts that have been made to accomplish 
that object. Euler, Lagrange, Waring, Legendre, and 
Gauss, are also to be ranked among the promoters of this 
inquiry; and it would perhaps be difficult to find a series of 
authors whose names are more calculated to stamp a degree 
of importance on any subject which has been honoured by 
their united efforts. 

The particular theorems proposed by Mr. Vince, in the 
present memoir, are, first, to prove that any number less than 


2”** may be composed of some number of terms of the 
series I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. 2"; that is, (as it is commonly 
expressed,) with such a series of weights, any weight less than 


2”** may be ascertained. — Secondly, that the same also 
may be effected by the series 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, &c. 

These two curious numerical problems are investigated by 
Euler in his Analysis Infinitorum, and the truth of them 
rendered obvious: but still the investigation itself is left some- 
what imperfect by that celebrated writer, in consequence of his 
not having shewn in what manner the selection is to be made 


in any case. It is this omission which Professor Vince under- 
takes 
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takes to supply; apparently without being aware that it had 
been already done by Mr. Barlow, at Pp. 240. of his * Essay 
on the Theory of Numbers.” Mr. Vince’s rule, which is 
precisely the same in principle with that of Mr. B., is thus 
stated : 


‘ Let A be any number, and 2" the term next less than A. 
Take 2” next less than A—2"; 2° next less than A—2"—2"; 
2‘ next less than A—2"—2’—z2’, and so on till there be no re- 
mainder; and then 2*+2"+2°+2'+ &c. = A, 

‘ In the second series, all the numbers in the general inter 
val from 3"—3""—3""— &c. ----— 1 to 3°+3°"+3"" + &e, 
-----+1, including those terms, may be made up by the fol- 
lowing rule. i 

¢ After 3" for the first term, put —3"" for 3°” times, then 
cyphers as often, and then +3” as often. 

‘ For the second term, put —3"~* for 3*~* times, then cyphers 
as often, and then +3"~ as often; this to be continued three 
times. 

‘ For the third term, put —3"~ for 3*~* times, then cyphers 
as often, and then +3 as often; this to be continued nine 
times. 

. * For the fourth term, put —3"~* for 3*~* times, then cyphers 
as often, and then + 3"~ as often; this to be continued twenty- 
Seven times. 

‘ In general, for the 7“ term, put —3*~ for 3*~" times, then 
cyphers as often, and then +3”"~ as often; this to be continued 

— times, 
if Proceed thus through all the terms, and you will fill up all 
the numbers.’ 


Besides the above rule, Mr. Barlow gave a second, which 
possesses more practical facility. 

An Account of a very remarkable Water-spout, which apq 
peared at Ramsgate, July 16th, 1810, a little before Three 
o’Clock in the Afternoon, just after a Thunder-storm. By the 
Same. — The water-spout here described waS very remarkable 
in this particular, that it consisted of two branches bent 
nearly, or perfectly, at right angles to each other; the hori- 
zontal branch which proceeded from the cloud being esti- 
mated by the author to have been about 400 yards in length, 
and the perpendicular part to measure about the same; the 
diameter was five or six feet. It was attended by a hissing 
noise, and continued for about five minutes, when it almost 
instantly disappeared ; every part of it at the same time dis- 
solving, as it were, into air; while the water of the sea, which 
had risen up to meet it, fell again to its first level. 


On the cause and nature of this phenomenon, the author 
remarks : 


Rev. Oct. 1820. M ¢ The 
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§ The spout could not be water in its liquid state, for water in 
that state projected from the cloud must necessarily have de- 
scended in a curve; and further, had it been water in that state, 
when the supply from the cloud ceased, from the ceasing of the 
Cause, it would have disappeared gradually from the cloud, short- 
ening till it vanished at the sea; whereas it vanished altogether 
almost instantaneously. From all the circumstances attending the 
Spout, it appears that it was nothing but part of the cloud drawn out 
In a yery condensed state, for although the cloud was very black, 
the spout was much blacker, the part in the cloud appearing very 
distinctly in the cloud itself. On this supposition we may account 
for the sudden disappearance of the spout; since, by the oper- 
ation of the electric power, the watery vapour might be resolved 
into its two constituent airs, and thus disappear almost in an in- 
stant. All water spouts, as they are produced by the same cause, 
we may conclude to be of the same nature, that is, a very con- 
densed watery vapour. They have, perhaps, been considered as 
water, from the torrents of rain which frequently attend them, so 
as to render it difficult to distinguish that from the spout; and 
also from the rising up of the sea where they fall, the effect being 
such as might arise from the falling of such a body of water as 
the spout has been supposed to be.’ 


An Account of Observations made at the Observatory of 
Trinity College, Dublin; with an Astronomical Circle Eight 
Feet in Diameter, which appears to point out an annual Paral- 
lax in certain fixed Stars. Also a Catalogue of North Polar 
Distances of Forty-seven principal fixed Stars, from recent 
Observations, and a Comparison thereof with those of the same 
Stars, obtained by other Instruments, and by the same Instru- 
ment at a former Period. By John Brinkley, D.D. M.R.LA. 
F.R.S. and Andrews’ Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. — We have given Dr. Brinkley’s titles here at 
full length, in order to correct a little error committed by 
M. Delambre in this respect; who, in the ‘ Connoissance des 
Tems,” represents these observations as having been made 
gointly by M. Brinkley, D. D. &c., and M. Andrews, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, &c. M. Delambre evidently did not 
understand our conjunction of the two substantives, but perhaps 
would not be misled if we were to say Andrewsian Professor.— 
As we have already had occasion to make some reference to this 
memoir, in our account of certain recent communications of 
our astronomer-royal in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, we shall be the more concise in our pre- 
sent notice. — One of the most important and weighty objec- 
tions urged against the truth of the Copernican system, while 
it was still in its infancy, was that if, as asserted, the earth 
were at different times of the year in different points of 


its orbit, nearly 200,000,000 of miles distant from each other, 
some 
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some change ought to be perceived in the apparent place of 
the fixed stars. The only answer that could be given to this 
objection was, that, great as this distance is, it is only asa 
point in comparison with the distance of the nearest of those 
bodies; a doctrine, it must be acknowleged, which in the then 
infant-state of astronomy must have appeared somewhat 
hypothetical. 

The discoveries, however, in physical astronomy left the 
explanation no longer doubtful; and, if attempts have since been 
made to ascertain the parallax of the stars, the motive of the 
observers has not been to furnish a proof of the truth of the 
doctrine of Copernicus, but to determine whether any minute 
change in this respect takes place, which it is necessary to in- 
troduce as a correction of astronomical observation. The 
most accurate observers have hitherto answered this question 
in the negative: but, perhaps, in many cases, the instruments 
employed did not possess the requisite perfection to give a 
satisfactory solution to this curious astronomical inquiry. 

Dr. Brinkley is in possession of an excellent eight feet as- 
tronomical circle, and is well known as a most skilful ob- 
server: his observations are very numerous; and the con- 
clusion which he draws from them is that there are changes 
in the zenith distances of certain stars at different seasons of 
the year, which may be explained by supposing an annual 
parallax, and that, after long and anxious consideration, he 
is unable to attribute them to any other cause. We have 
stated, in our vols. Ixxxiv. and lxxxv., that Mr. Pond has re- 
peated many of Dr. Brinkley’s observations, or at least has 
made his own observations on the same stars, and finds no such 
change of situation. ‘The question, then, is still undecided ; 
the instruments in these two instances are perhaps nearl 
equally perfect, and both observers are men of sdtnowlaaal 
talent: but the results are different. In one respect, we ought 
to remark, as Dr. Brinkley has done, that the ‘mural circle of 
the Greenwich Observatory has some advantage over the 
Dublin instrument. With the former, no care is necessar 
but in making and reading off the observations; while in the 
latter the previous examination of the plumb-line is often a 
very tedious and sometimes unsatisfactory operation. 

This candid acknowlegement of Dr. Brinkley should not, 
however, be considered as betraying any want of confidence 
In his deductions ; for, whatever may be the difficulty in one 
case, compared with the other, ifthe results of the observations 
always indicate the same changes under the same circum- 
stances, we may safely consider that they are correct, and 

M 2 that 
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that the difficulty of observation has been overcome by the 
diligence, accuracy, and perseverance of the observer. 

Analytical Investigations respecting Astronomical Refractions, 
and the Application thereof to the Formation of convenient 
Tables ; together with the Results of Observations of Circum- 
polar Stars, tending to illustrate the Theory of Refractions. 
By the Same.—The author introduces this memoir by a brief 
explication of the objects which he proposes to accomplish in 
it, and by tracing the history of what has been hitherto effect- 
ed by preceding writers. Thomas Simpson first deduced the 
fluxional expression for refraction, ‘ by considering a particle 
of light as a body acted upon by a force tending to the centre 
of the earth.’ He and others deduced the integral, or fluent, 
on the hypothesis that the density of the atmosphere de- 
creased uniformly: but Bradley’s form of the integral is the 
most simple. 


‘ Laplace uses the same method of obtaining the fluxional 
equation as Simpson had done, and then proceeds to investigate 
the laws of reflection and refraction. He derives by an analytical 
process the conclusions which Newton had deduced in the 14th 
section of the first book of the Principia. Laplace next derives 
his fundamental fluxional expression for refraction which he shews 
may be integrated as far as 74° from the zenith, without a know- 
ledge of the variation‘of density in the atmosphere. 

‘ In this paper the same fluxional expression, that Laplace ob- 
tained, is deduced by a very short method, and by using the com- 
mon principle of the given ratio of the sines of incidence and 
refraction. Besides the simplicity of the investigation, it has the 


advantage of avoiding hypothetic principles respecting the rays of 
light.’ 


We cannot, of course, follow Dr. Brinkley in his investi- 
gation, which occupies several quarto pages: but his result is 
so concise and simple, that, although it does not very well 
agree in form with what is commonly given in the pages of a 
review, we propose to copy it, as the best means of making 
it generally known. On a former occasion, we made a similar 
extract from this author, and strongly recommended its pub- 
lication in the Nautical Almanack; a hint which has since 
been adopted.* The following, we conceive, is equally intitled 
to a place in that depository of astronomical science. It is at 
least deserving of a more extended circulation than it can at- 


tain while confined to the pages of the Royal Irish Trans- 
actions, 








* See Monthly Review, vol. ]xxxiii, p.414., and Nautical Al- 
manack for 1820, 
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Table II. Barometer. 































































































Table I. 

Blase ire site 
32) GE |e 5] BE [25] 8: 
o ~ ~ = ~ 

> pe] = ” el om = = 

re) 0 re) 

10 |0.5285 || 34 |0.3048 ||} 58 |0.2827 
ll 10.3273 || 35 |0.3039)| 59 |0.2818 
12 |0.3265 || 56 10.5050 |} 60 |0.2809 
15 |0.3253 || 37 |0.5020 |} 61 |0.2800 
14 |0.3245 || 38 |0.5011 |} 62 |0.2791 
15 10.3233 || 39 10.5001 || 63 10.2782 
16 {0.3223 || 40 |0.2992 || 64 10.2773 
17 10.3213 || 41 |0.2983|| 65 10.2764 
18 10.3205 |} 42 10.2974 1| 66 10.2755 
19 10.3193 || 43 |0.2965 67 |0.2746 
20 10.3183 || 44 |0.2956 || 68 |0.27357 
21 10.3173 || 45 |0.2946)|) 69 |0.2728 
22 10.5163 || 46 |0.2937 | 70 |0.2720 
23 {0.5154 || 47 |0.2928|] 71 |0.2711 
24 |0.3144 || 48 |0.2919|] 72 10.2703 
25 10.3134 || 49 0.2910]! 73 10.2694 
26 |0.3124 || 50 |0.2900)| 74 10.2685 
27 10.5114 '!! 51 10.289] 75 |0.2677 
28 10.5105 || 52 {0.2881 76 |0.2668 
29 10.5095 || 53 |0.2872)| 77 |0.2660 
30 10.5086 || 54 |0.2863 || 78 10.2652 
51 10.5076 || 55 |0.2854!| 79 10.2644 
52 |0.5067 || 56 10.2845 || 80 |0.2636 
33 10.5058 || 57 10.2856 || 81 |0.2627 























Z.D.| 28,50] 29,00 20,50 30,00 so 
oO ” ” ” ” " 
80 | 10,5 | 10,7 | 10,9 | 11,1 | 11,4 
79 8,1 8,3 8,5 8,7 8,9 
78 6,35 | 6,4 6,6 6,7 6,9 
77 5,1 5,21 5,5} 5,4] 5,6 
76 4,1 4,21 4,3 | 4,4] 4,5 
75 3,4 | 3,41 3,5 | 3,6] 3,7 
74 5,0 | 5,0 | 3,1 3,1 3,2 
73 2,51 2,5 2,6 2,6 2,6 
72 2,1 2,1 221 2,21 22 
71 1,8 1,8 1,9 1,9 1,9 
70 1,5 1,5 1,5 1,6 1,6 
69 1,3 1,3 1,3 1,4 1,4 
68 1,2 1,2 1,2 1,2 1,2 
67 1,0 1,0 
66 0,9 0,9 
65 0,8 0,8 
64 | 0,7 0,7 
63 0,6 0,6 
62 | 0,6 0,6 
61 0,5 , 0,5 
60 |} 0,5 0,5 
58 0,4 0,4 
56 | 0,3 0,3 
54 | 0,3 0,3 
2] 0,2 0,2 
50 | 0,2 0,2 
45 | 0,2 0,2 
40 0,1 > 0,1 
ee 0,0 0,0 

0,0 0,0 














‘ Logarithm in Tab. 1.-+ log. barom. + log. tan. zenith dist. 
= log. approximate refraction. 
¢ Appr. ref. — Number Tab. 2. = refraction. 


‘ Example. 
therm. 43°. 


‘Log. Tab. 1. - 
Log. barom. - 
Log. tan. 71° 26 ~ 


0.2965 
1-4736 
0-47 38 


——-— 


Log. approx. ref, 1754 2.2439 


Appr. ref. 175",4 


Tab. 2. 


Ref. 


25 


.@) 





173, 


Zenith dist. 71° 26’, barom. 29,76 inches, and 


=s3'.s9",4." 


The supplement to this memoir, relative to the north polar 
distances of certain stars, we must pass over with the mere 
notice of it contained in the title of this article; as we must 
also the author’s subsequent paper, or appendix to his me- 
moir on the annual parallax of certain fixed stars, &c. &c. 
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Investizations in Physical Astronomy, principally relative to 
the mean Motion of the Lunar Perigee. By the Same. — 
Dr, Brinkley introduces this memoir by stating some of the 
difficulties attending the computation of the mean motion of 
the lunar apsids; difficulties, he observes, which itduced 
Newton himself to abandon the problem in the latter editions 
of his Principia. The solution was afterward attempted by 
Machin, Frisi, Walmsley, and others, but their success was 
not cormiplete. 


€ Clairaut, in 1748, had the honour of giving the first exact 
solution according to the principles of the Newtonian Theory of 
Gravity, after he had, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, announced that the Newtonian law was inexact, 
inasmiich that the mean motion of the lunar apsids deduced from 
that law did not agree with observation. 

‘ Clairaut’s result was confirmed by Euler, D’Alembert, and 
Mayer, and subsequently by other mathematicians. Their re- 
searches, however, being directed more towards a general theory 
of the luhar motions, than towards the particular question of the 
riean motion of the apsids, are so complicated, that the exact 
thread of reasgning repecting this motion cannot without difficulty 
be traced. The integration of the principal equation is usually 
commenced by supposing a formula which depends on the know- 
ledge of that integration, or on the result of observations. Thus, 
in the Theory of the Moon by M. Laplace, he has, uw being the 
reciprocal of the moon’s distance from the earth, 


: 2 
i Gy) {tty + e cos (v—r) &c. | 





“= 

and remarks 
‘ « Cette valeur de uw suppose l’ellipse lunaire immobile; mais 
on verra bientot qu’en vertu de |’action du soleil, les nceuds et le | 


perigee de cette ellipse sont en mouvement. Alors, en designant 
par (1—c) » le mouvement direct du perigee, &c. 


“ =F tc <s jit 4 7 + € cos (cy—r) &e- t 





‘ This is his first approximation, but certainly the first approxi- 
mation should be the former, and the second should be deduced 
therefrom by a regular process. The result undoubtedly con- 
firms this hypothesis, but it seems more consonant to the usual 
steps of mathematical reasoning to deduce one from the other: 
this is an object in the following investigation, in which also the 
mean motion of the perigee is computed by confining the process 
principally to this point, and therefore will be easily intelligible to 
those who may be unwilling to encounter the formidable calcula- 
tions necessary for the complete lunar theory.’ 


After 
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After a few other remarks, the author enters on his inves 
tigation of the differential equations of the orbit described by 
a body moving in a fixed plane about a fixed centre, when 
two forces are acting on it, one directed to that centre, and 
the other in a situation perpendicular to the radius vector. 
In order to simplify the computations, Dr, Brinkley supposes 
that the lunar orbit is coincident with the plane of the ecliptic ; 
that the orbit of the earth is without excentricity; and that 
the approximation is carried only to the first power of the ex- 
centricity of the lunar orbit: circumstances, he observes, 
which will have but little effect on the quantity of the mean 
motion of the lunar perigee. 


‘ The quantity of the motion found is expressed in terms of 
the quotient of the periodic time of the moon by the periodic time 
of the earth, and thereby are satisfactorily shewn the erroneous 
conclusions of Machin, Walmsley, Frisi, and Matthew Stewart, 
wlio imagined that the mean motion of the apsids could be in- 
vestigated by considering the moon acted on only by a centripetal 
force, the mean tangential force being = 0. This is of some im- 
portance, as authors have recéntly referréd to these solutions as 
exact. Professor’ Playfair, indeed, in his outlines of Natural Phi- 
losophy, published in 1814, speaks (vol. ii. p. 261.) with some doubt 
on the subject. After giving Dr. Stewart’s result, and referring to 
those of the others, he says, ** The result of these investigations, 
therefore, agrees nearly with observation, but it cannot be denied 
that the principle on which they are founded is liable to some 
objections, so that if it were not for the information derived from 
the direct solution of the problem of the three bodies; it might 
still be doubted, whether the principle of gravity accounted ex- 
actly for the motion of the modon’s apsids.” 

‘ It is entirely by accident that their results are exact in the 
case of the moon. Had the periodic time of the modn been dif- 
ferent from what it is, observations would have pointed out the 
error of their conclusions.’ 


The necessity of diagrams, and the intricacy of the inves- 
ligation, prevent us from giving more than the above general 
view of this learned and ingenious communication. 

Observations relative to the Form of the Arbitrary constant 
Quantities that occur in the Integration of certain differential 
Equations ; and also in the Integration of a certain Equation 
in finite Differences. By the Same.— The integral of a dif- 
ferential equation, of any order, will contain as many constant 
arbitrary quantities as the order contains units; and it is 
generally assumed that they are entirely arbitrary, with respect 
both to their form and their quantity. The purpose of this me- 
moir, however, is to shew that, by making them arbitrary as 
to form, they are frequently rendered less comprehensive than 
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they would otherwise be. We can only allow ourselves to 
give the author’s first example, and we do not perceive that 
we can state it more concisely than he has done. 


‘ Let us take the equation 

d"z+ Ad**zdx4+ Bd™*zdx* + - - - Pzdx*=o0 (1) 
where A, B, C, &c. are constant quantities. 

‘ Euler first gave the integral of this equation, and has since 
been followed by many other authors. 

‘1+Axc+Bar*+ &. - - - + Px" is always resolvable, as 
is well known, into simple or quadratic factors. 

¢ The quadratic factors not resolvable into simple factors are, 
as is also well known, of the form 

(1—ax)* + B* 2? (2) 
when £ =o, there are two equal simple divisors (1— az). 

‘Now, according to Euler, and I believe all authors who have 
since written on the subject, (to the last of whom, Lacroix, I may 
particularly refer, ) the part of the integral corresponding to the 
quadratic factor (2) is 


c, e** cos Ba+-c,e*" sin Bax (3) 
where c, and c, are constant arbitrary quantities, and the part of 
the integral corresponding to the two equal roots is 


6, o°* 4-6. 6“ & (4) 

¢ Now it would, at first view, naturally be expected that the 

expression (4) would be deduced from the expression (3) by 
taking the limits when £ = o. 

‘ But in this case we obtain only c, e* instead of e** (c, + C2 2). 
Here the application of limits seems to fail entirely. 

‘ The expression (3) is true whatever definite value we assign 
to f, and yet is not true of the limit to which this quantity 
approaches, when § is indefinitely diminished and becomes evan- 
escent. 

‘ This, which certainly appears a sort of paradox, may be thus 
explained : 

‘ The expression (3) cannot be considered as including the 
case of the limit, for the general expression is 





e“* sin Bx 
c, e** cos Bx + c, ( F P ) (5) 
‘ Now whatever value we assign to 8 excepting B=0, as ¢, is 
° Cc . . _ 
arbitrary, - is arbitrary, and therefore may be expressed by C2. 


But in order that the expression may be general, it must be re- 
tained of the form (5). Then if we make 8 =o it becomes 





aan sin Ba an ax . . 
e Ci + Ce or ¢, e**+ c,e°* x, because the limit 
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If we rightly understand Dr. Brinkley, he is about to pub- 
lish a work on a particular méthod of oe of which 
the above may be considered as a sort of specimen. We 
have no doubt that such a production, from such a quarter, 
will be highly acceptable to mathematicians. 

On the Manner in which Algebraic Functions of the principal 
Variable are in certain Cases introduced into the Integrals of 
Linear differential Equations, that have constant Co-effictents. 
By the Rev. Edward Hincks, A. M., &c.— The object of the 
author is here to shew that, if v=o, v being a linear function of 


2 n 
— at-*, at, lt oe is -Ost:8 
x x z 
and ¢.2 being an unknown function of 2, this function is, in 
its nature, an exponential one; and the algebraical functions 
which occur in it, in certain cases, are only the remains of 
exponential functions, the other parts of which have disa 
peared in consequence of the evanescent factors by which they 
were multiplied. The investigation, however, is of a kind 
which we cannot undertake to illustrate in our pages. 
The remaining papers must be the subject of a future 
article. 











[ To be continued. | 





Art. VIII. A Letter to the Author of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c., on 
the Moral Tendency of those popular Works, 12mo. pp. 60. 
zs. sewed. Hatchard. 1820. 


, he little publication, which bears the signature of Timothy 
Touchstone, deserves the praise of good intention, and is 
evidently the product of a mind tremblingly alive to the in- 
terests of religion and virtue: but we are by no means dis- 
posed to concur with the author in his reasonings on the 
religious or moral tendencies of the popular works mentioned 
in his title-page. We begin by conceding to him all that 
he has laboured to prove, of which the substance is nearly 
this; that the writer of those celebrated fictions has not made 
the interests of religion and morality any part of his plan, in 
the numerous volumes which he has given to the world. (P. 18.) 
This, after all, is merely a negative censure, and amounts to 
NO positive crimination. It is true that an author who sends 
into the world fascinating works of imagination, which have 
a manifest tendency to corrupt the heart, to endanger the 
moral principle, or to shake the religious faith of his readers, 
incurs something beyond mere literary responsibility. He is 

amenable 
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atnenable at the tribunal of society, for actual mischief done 
or intended. No beauties of fancy, no charms of diction, 
no playfulness of wit, can absolve him, but: aggravate his 
guilt, because they aggravate the evil. He is a more mis- 
chievous writer than if he were to promulgate an inverted 
decalogue, to teach vice by rule, or to inculcate wickedness 
by precept; for then the common judgments of mankind, 
and the ordinary feelings of their nature, would detect the 
fallacy of the argument, and reject the turpitude of the les- 
gon.. Romantic incidents, however artfully interwoven, and 
enchaining by spells of magic potency the affections and ima- 
gination of the reader, may dress up in such splendid and 
captivating attire the meanest and worst passions which belong 
to us, that with young and unconfirmed minds they may pass 
for the fairest and sublimest virtues. If the author of Wa- 
verley has done this, he has to answer for much culpability : 
but, if he has merely constructed ingenious and entertaining 
tales, and given them no marked tendeticy either of a moral or 
a religious kind, we do not see that he fairly comes within the 
scope of this author’s animadversion, and for these reasons. 
First, the writer of such a work does not undertake, and 
is not bound by contract, to do more than furnish the detail 
of a series of incidents, skilfully combined, and ingeniously 
developed, the reading of which shall fill up a vacant hour, 
which would be otherwise unemployed. Amusement is that 
which he proposes to administer; and, if he does amuse, he 
has fulfilled the strict letter of his agreement with the public. 
Religion has its professors, and morality its teachers; and 
there are times and seasons, in every well adjusted life, ap- 
propriately dedicated to the religious or moral discipline of the 
feelings and the understanding. The best regulated minds, 
and the most influenced by religious and moral considerations, 
may relax themselves in those sportive delineations of human 
nature and human occurrences, which have no distinct moral 
or religious tendency ; and it must be so: for, if a sort of li- 
terary statute were enacted, -one of the clauses of which com- 
pulsorily demanded a moral and religious tendency from the 
novelist, his occupation would be at an end. His prototypes 
are to be found only in the real world ; in the ordinary scenes 
and daily intercourses of life; among mankind as they are, 
and always have been. Every aberration from these proto- 
types endangers his success; and if he paints imaginary beings 
with attributes that do not belong to them, or wanders from 
verisimilitude in order to point a moral or to inculcate a 
doctrine, his book will not be read, or will be speedily for- 
gotten. 
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gotter. Now, the world of reality is such a jumble of cross 
pursuits, stich a mingled chaos of resolves and purposes, of 
schemes frustrated and designs thwarted by one set of acci+ 
dents and consummated by another, that; although such cir- 
climstances constitute the fund from which he has to extract 
his humour, select his events, and derive his characters, it is 
obvious that many of these pass off without the elucidation 
of one religious or moral truth. If this be the case in the 
original, it must be the same in the copy. The every-day 
business of life, its perpetually recurring events, its changeful 
scenes, its strange and fantastic personages, are the elements 
of the modern novel; and it therefore is obvious that, without 
the most violent distortion of the original which he copies; it 
must frequently be wholly impossible for the author to make 
his persons, his events, and in short all the machinery of his 
tale, systematically conduce to a moral purpose, sufficiently 
marked and decided to ensure the approbation of the writer 
ndw before us. He must, consequently, be contented with 
an inferior end; taking care that his scenes do not condute to 
one that is immoral. 

In the second place, it is not quite so clear that a fiction 
carried on in subservience to a moral or a religious end, would 
be Sure of attaining it: If the proposition, which the work 
is ititended to elucidate, happen to be disputable, it will remain 
unelucidated ; if plain and self-evident, it would be rejected 
by the reader as an affront to his acquirements and his under- 
standing. ‘The best way; therefore, is to let every one who 
takes up the book extract from it his own moral. Humah 
life is so constructed, that its ordinary occurrences not un- 
frequently impart the most momentous lessons. ‘The inordi- 
nate indulgence of the passions, for instance, is illustrated by 
its consequences, — premature wretchedness, unavailing re- 
pentance, and the contempt and ill-will of society. Every 
novel must contain a portion of this species of instruction, 
because the materials of every novel are drawn from the world 
at large, and in the world these things are constantly occurring: 
but whether this be the primary purpose or the incidental 
effect of the fiction is of little consequence. The inconveni- 
ence of writing a fiction, however, in subservience to a_ pri- 
mary purpose, is that it clogs and fetters the writer: whereas 
a story taken from human life, and faithfully delineating its 
various scenes, e medio fortune ductus acervo, must com- 
prehend nearly all that makes the most useful impression in 
the actual world. Don Quixote and the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments are works of fancy, but not composed in sub- 
ordination to any fixed moral or religious purpose: but, as 
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in the endless round of human affairs, occurrences are for 
ever happening which imprint an useful memorial on the 
heart, so it is in the rapid evolutions of characters and events 
that successively start up in fictitious narrative. If our rea- 
soning be correct, the author of Waverley was not bound by 
any real obligation to clip and cut his novels, in order to 
render them the vehicles of religious and moral instruction. 
He was only required, and required by the highest of all 
obligations, to abstain with the most sacred caution from 
every thing which rendered them irreligious and immoral. 

We now come to a plain issue of fact. The author of the 
tract successively runs through the several Scotch novels to 
shew the inattention, which he charges on the writer, to the 
interests of religion and morals. Waverley is first called into 
court, but dismissed with a slight reprimand. It is somewhat 
extraordinary that he should have been arraigned; for the 
narrative is admitted to have been written ‘ with a steady 
purpose practically to illustrate that indolence and indecision 
of mind, though not in themselves vices, frequently prepare 
the way to exquisite misery.’ (P.19.) It betrays, however, 
we are told, a want of poetic justice; for Waverley, this in- 
dolent and indecisive character, receives the reward, and 
Fergus Mac Ivor, who exhibits the contrary virtue of bold 
daring and firm purpose, is brought to the scaffold. Now, 
it will not be contended that Waverley should have been 
brought to the scaffold for indolence and indecision of cha- 
racter; especially as he has been somewhat punished by the 
exquisite misery entailed on him by those defects of charac- 
ter ; —and we never heard that bold daring and firmness of 
purpose were an available defence to save from the scaffold a 
person who was taken in actual rebellion. 

_Guy Mannering does not come off quite so well. Gentle 
reader, conjecture, if thou canst, the crime laid to his 
charge! An opportunity occurs ‘ of giving a most impressive 
MORAL to the sequel.’ (P. 20.) The clergyman, who comes 
forwards to absolve Meg Merrilies, does not, it seems, do 
his duty: he exhorts her to repentance, it is true: but he 
says only so much on the uncovenanted mercy of God, as may 
rather encourage a delusive confidence in imperfect repentance, 
than repress vice by shewing its dangerous consequences, and its 
certain and everlasting punishment. Those of our readers, 
who recollect the death of Meg Merrilies, will be much at 
a loss to find any thing that fell from her in her dying mo- 
ments, which indicated a confidence in imperfect repent- 
ance. On the contrary, we should have cited the passage as 
an awful instance of the despair of adying sinner. * ~_ 
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who was in one of those dozing fits of stupefaction that pre- 
cede the close of existence, suddenly started :— ‘* Dinna ye 
hear ? — dinna ye hear ? — he’s owned ! — he’s owned ! — I 
lived but for this. —I am a sinfu’ woman,” &c. &c. (Guy 
Mannering, vol. iii. p. 308.) 

The trial of T’he Antiquary turns on a short issue. * In 
the exquisite scene of the funeral of the fisherman’s son, 
where the pastor’s office would naturally call him to adminis- 
ter consolation, #o one appears, nor is it certain any one at- 
tended at all.’ (P.22.) Now, if this had been the case, we 
should not have been disposed to be very severe against the 
author, who introduces a funeral and omits to make the pastor 
a principal in the groupe: but what is the fact? Tantamne 
rem tam negligenter ? Could Mr. Touchstone have forgotten 
that dreadful proser, the Rev. Mr. a “ Mr. Blat- 
tergoul had no sooner entered the hut, and received the mute 
and melancholy salutations of the company, than he edged 
himself toward the unfortunate father; and seemed to endea- 
vour to slide in a few words of condolence or consolation. 
But the old man was incapable of receiving either,” &c. &c. 
**** The minister next passed to the mother,” &c. &c. 
**** The tenor of what he said to the poor woman 
could only be judged by her answers, as half-stifled by sobs 
ill-repressed, and by the covering which she still kept over 
her countenance, she faintly answered at each. pause in his 
speech, * Yes, Sir, yes! — Ye’re very gude ! — Ye’re very 
gude ! — Nae doubt, nae doubt ! — It’s our duty to submit ! 
— But it,” &c. &. ** ** (The Antiquary, vol. iii. p. 40.) 
So much for the accuracy of this moral and religious alarmist, 
Mr. Timothy Touchstone. 

Of a piece with these are the other accusations brought 
against the Scotish novelist. Old Mortality is arraigned be- 
cause, in contrast to Balfour the puritan, who is a sample of 
the intemperance of Calvinistic zeal, no character is intro- 
duced to exemplify ‘ that moderation which is the essence of 
true piety ; and the principal actors in each party are repre- 
sented as equally cruel and relentless persecutors.’ (P. 24.) 
In Rob Roy, the first duty, filial love and reverence, is con- 
sidered as annihilated ; and there is another grievous offence, 
— Rob Roy is not hanged! The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
receives a smart chastisement, because George Robertson also 
escapes the gallows. ‘To this last romance, the letter-writer 
attributes a tendency highly immoral. Has he overlooked 
the awful and impressive lesson inculcated in the sufferings of 
Effie Deans, and the pure and inward satisfactions that glowed 
in the bosom of her sister Jenny ? 

We 
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We intended to have gone on: but at every step Mr. Touch- 
stone grows more testy and unreasonable. Nothing will 
please him. We have already said enough to shew on what 
slight premises he founds his animadversions: but we really 
believe him to be a good sort of man, though he has worked 
himself into a terrible religious and moral fright about no- 
thing; and it is therefore with pleasure that we quote the 
i AA as passage of his tract, which conveys a truth that 
cannot be too strongly impressed on all writers who adminis- 
ter to the public amusement : 


‘ « Great parts are nature’s gift:” but for the employment of 
them man must account to nature’s great Author. And we have 
the highest and most indisputable authority for believing that HE 
who gives ‘ will come to reckon with his servants.’ And if the 
unprofitable servant who zd his talent was condemned to darkness, 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth, what would have been his fate 
had he perverted it to the injury or prejudice of his fellows? In that 
tremendous day, which will call us all to the bar of eternal 
justice, he who misuses talent, equally with those who misuse 
wealth or power, will call in vain ‘“‘ on the mountains to fall on 
him, and the hills to cover him !” — But I have far exceeded the 
limits I at first proposed to myself, and must conclude by wishing 
you a long enjoyment of your inimitable talent, and the fame and 
wealth it is capable of bringing you; but permit me to caution 
you against trusting too much ‘ to the good nature of your Eng- 

ish reader for insuring the favourable reception” of any work in 
which RELIGION and MORALS are not respected.’ 


Ps 





Art. IX. Dr. Macculloch’s Description of the Western Islands of 
: Scotland. 


[ Article conluded from p. 52. | 


(OL ons ar is nearly ten miles in length, and three in breadth 
where widest, being separated from Oransay by a narrow 
strait, which becomes dry at low water; and the physical 
structure of these islands is the same, the predominating rock 
being micaceous schist, with a smooth and glossy surface, but 
generally much contorted. 

Lismore, which is entirely calcareous, has a verdant and 
fruitful soil, but is destitute of trees, and of picturesque 
beauty. 


‘ If however it is deficient in this respect, it presents to the ar- 
tist a station whence he may survey the almost unexampled mag- 
nificence of the bay of Oban, and the ranges of mountains which 
bound it on all sides. To the eastward, the summits of Cruachan 
and the hills of Appin, extend in a continued and intricate chain 
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to Ben Nevis, while the rugged and brown Jand of Morven con- 
stitutes the boundary to the north; the mountains of Mull retiring 
in distant perspective to the westward, succeeded by the high and 
bold mass of Scarba, and the fainter tints of the cones of Jura. 
Rocks and islands which cannot be counted, chequer the magnifi- 
cent extent of sea included in this circle; which is enlivened 
by the perpetual appearance of ships entering the bay, or navigat- 
ing the Linnhe Loch and the sound of Mull. The historical inte- 
rest excited by the castles of Duart, Dunnolly, Dunstaffnage, 
and others which are visible from this station, complete a scene 
which has not a parallel in the whole range of this variegated and 
picturesque coast. Though the geologist will find little to reward 
him, in his particular pursuit, he will not regret a summer’s day 
spent on the wild thyme and the grey rocks of Lismore *.’ 


This island is the seat of a Catholic College, which is 
chiefly supported by the produce of the lime-quarries. The 
calcareous strata that pervade the island correspond with those 
of Isla, and are subject to great irregularities in their bearings 
and inclinations; besides being often much contorted. In 
many places, they are interlaminated with clay-slate. The 
natural caverns are numerous, and usually contain large sta- 
lactitical concretions. The veins of calcareous spar, and even 
those of quartz, follow the contortions of the rock in which 
they lie, and thus add to the difficulty attending any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the contortion of strata. 





‘ * At the western extremity of this island are some rocks se- 
parated at low water, where the cattle may be daily observed re- 
sorting; quitting the fertile pastures to feed gn sea weed. It has 
erroneously been supposed that this practice, as well as the eating 
of fish, was the result of hunger. It appears, on the contrary, to 
be the effect of choice, in cattle as well as in sheep that have once 
found access to this diet. The accuracy with which they attend 
to the diurnal variations of the tide is very remarkable ; calculat- 
ing the times of the ebb with such nicety that they are seldom. 
mistaken even when they have some miles to walk to the beach. 
In the same way they always secure their retreat from these 
chosen spots in such a manner as never to be surprised and drowned 
by the returning tide. With respect to fish, it is equally certain 
that they often prefer it to their best pastures. It is not less remark- 
able that the horses of Shetland eat fish from choice, and that the 
dogs brought up on these shores continue to prefer it to all other 
diet, even after a long absence. ‘The feeding of cattle with fish is 
a practice well known in Canada, and it is recorded on the autho- 
rity of Herodotus that the inhabitants of the lake Prasias fed 
their horses and cattle on fish. This fact offers to physiologists a 
singular example of the accommodating powers of the stomach of 
these animals, and of the convertibility of their natural instincts.’ 


The 
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The Craignish Isles, which are wooded, and frequented by 
the thrush, are about twenty in number: but many of them 
are very small. Their composition is similar to that of Shuna, 
and also to that of St. Cormac, Gigha, and Cara; the lead- 
ing rocks being various modifications of quartz, micaceous 
schist, and chlorite schist, which are severally discussed in the 
condensed view of this portion of the work. 

The Clyde Islands include those which are embayed in the 
estuary of the river of that name, and which have other 
bonds of connection than mere geographical contiguity. Ar. 
ran naturally takes the lead, and is described in these pages 
with a masterly pencil: but, as it has lately become in some 
measure an object of public notoriety, we may be excused if 
we decline to linger on its mountains or its shores. — Of the 
green colour of its streams, which cannot fail to have attracted 
the notice of its yearly visitors, Dr. M. finds a satisfactory ex- 
planation in the absence of peat earth, and other contaminating 
substances ; and in the white rocky bottom on which they flow 
reflecting the natural colour of the water, the circumstance 
of its being fresh or salt producing no difference in this re- 
spect. The alluvial deposits, which occur in various parts of 
the island, are sometimes the result of the rolling of the exist- 
ing streams, and sometimes may be more reasonably referred 
to the powerful and extensive but remote agency of diluvian 
waters. 

It is well known that the granite exhibits very considerable 
varieties: but, though it often affects a prismatic texture, and 
occasionally has a tendency to exfoliate round a nucleus, it no 
where appears stratified. That of a coarse-grained texture 
occurs on the eastern, and that of a fine grain on the western 
side of the island. Veins of the same substance sometimes 
originate and terminate in the mass, and sometimes pass from 
it into the adjoining schist. These veins are of a fine-grained 
character; as are many distinct concretions which are im- 
bedded in the ordinary’ kind. 

The rock that succeeds next to the granite, in point of 
superposition, is the schist; which is either micaceous or ar- 
gillaceous, although the series of each cannot be distinctly 
traced, owing to many accidental circumstances connected 
with the soil. It may, however, be generally stated that the 
argillaceous occupies the north-eastern, and the micaceous the 
south-western side of the mountains. The former is mostly 
characterized by an uncommon degree of hardness, and is 
often so blended with quartz as to have its appropriate cha- 
racters nearly obliterated. In various portions of this series, 


chloritic, talcose, and micaceous schists are so irregularly 
blended 
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blended that their boundaries defy recognition. It is more- 
over accompanied with coarse graywacké, which is occa- 
sionally next to the granite. A community of constitution 
and of geographical Dearing among the schistose and sand- 
stone strata of Arran and Bute, and of the main land of 
Scotland, sufficiently points to their identity ; while the con- 
fusion of dip and direction in Arran is obviously attribut- 
able to the intrusion of the granitic masses. 

In the tract which extends from Loch Ransa to Brodick, 
the secondary strata of the island appear disclosed in a very 
striking and interesting manner. ‘They consist of red sand- 
stone conglomerate, attaining to 800 or 1000 feet in thick- 
ness; and an enormous bed of white sand-stone, with alter- 
nations of similar rocks, of shales, lime-stones, marls, &c. 
beyond the powers of accurate computation. That they are 
of prior formation even to the granite seems not improbable, 
from various specious arguments which the Doctor has ad- 
duced: but the chronology of mineral formations is, at best, 
very dark and doubtful. The rocks superior to the sand- 
stone serics, and therefore presumed to be of more recent 
origin, are basalt, green-stone, syenite, clay-stone, compact 
felspar, and porphyry; which often graduate into one another, 
and are disposed with too much irregularity to be very easily 
or accurately examined. ‘The porphyries are numerous and 
various; and both they and the pitch-stones, of which not fewer 
than twenty-six modifications are defined, occur in the form 
of veins. The author’s account of the whole series may in- 
deed, by some readers, be reckoned unnecessarily prolix: but 
let such persons remember that the appearances are much 
diversified, that they have given rise to differences of opinion, 
and that the correction of preceding mis-statements requires an 
ample and accurate exposition of particular facts. We have 
certainly no where else met with more distinct and satisfac- 
tory details relative to the frame-work of this interesting 
island, than are here very patiently unfolded ; and which, in 
less judicious hands, might have been more extended without 
proving on that account more instructive. 

Dr. M.’s list of independent minerals in Arran is neither 
very numerous nor very important. ‘The smoke quartz crys- 
tals, found in cavities of the granite, have been long known; 
and some of them are applied to ornamental purposes. Epi- 
dote, augit, the sulphate of barytes, stilbite, mesotype, chal- 
cedony, and prehnite, also occur, but rarely in fine or large spe- 
cimens, The prehnite, however, suggests to the author the 
more considerable repositories of that substance on the banks 
of the Clyde, in the counties of Dumbarton and Renfrew; 
where the most interesting circumstance connected with its 
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history is that it undergoes transitions into stilbite, analeyme, 
quartz, &c. | 

Passing over the small islands of Lamlash, Pladda, and Sanda, 
we arrive at Bute. Though of a much less imposing aspect 
than Arran, its more regular structure, and the connection 
which it exhibits between the geology of the latter and of the 
main land, render this island highly worthy of investigation ; 
while (notwithstanding its humid and rainy atmosphere) the 
singular mildness of its climate, and the striking diversity of 
its scenery, recommend it as a residence during the summer- 
months to invalids, and those who sigh for the breezes and 
the retirement of the country. Its length is about eighteen 
miles, and its general breadth is four. Its northern portion 
consists of schistose rocks; its middle division, with a few 
slight exceptions, of sand-stone; and the southern district, 
denominated the Garroch Head, of trap. The schistose beds 
make part of that primordial tract which traverses Scotland 
from the hills of Angus to the Clyde, passing by Dunkeld, 
Crieff, Callendar, Loch Lomond, and Cowal, and is composed 
of alternations and intermixtures of micaceous, argillaceous, 
and chlorite slate; occasionally accompanied by graywacké. 
The red sand-stone and conglomerate beds, which appear to 
be subjaeent to the trap, are not conformable in position with 
the schists ; nor is their contact with the latter visible, owing 
to the state of the surface in the line of junction. They cor- 
respond to the lowest beds in Arran, and present the same 
indiscriminate and disorderly mixture of the finer varieties, 
and of conglomerates. In one spot, they involve fragments 
of an irregular bed of lime-stone. Another partial bed of 
the last-mentioned material, but of a coarser quality, lies 
above the sand-stone, apparently interposed between it and 
the trap. The overlying position of the latter is most obvious 
on the west side of the island: yet, as veins of the same 
material traverse the sand-stone in different places, Dr. M. 
intimates a suspicion that they may proceed from the mass, 
which may therefore be also found under the sand-stone. At 
the Garroch Head, the trap principally consists of a fine- 
grained green-stone, or of a substance intermediate between 
that and basalt. — Coal has been detected, and even worked 
in one or two very limited spots: but not under circumstances 
encouraging to the proprietor.— The ensuing account of 
a trap-vein, in the immediate neighbourhood of one of the 
abandoned workings, deserves to be extracted, on account of 
the singularity of the detail: 

‘ The large vein, before mentioned as appearing to proceed 


from the mass of trap at Ascog, presents a singular and, at first 
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sight, a very deceptive appearance. It is laminar, or divided into 
layers parallel to its sides, and is at the same time vertical, At 
the inner edge, or west side, (its course being north,) it appears to 
contain fragments of lime-stone occupying one of the laminz, ac- 
companied by some larger parallel portions of the same substance, 
A close examination discovers the true nature of this appearance 
without diminishing its singularity. It is thus found that the outer 
laminze, which appear, Ifke the inner, to be parts of the vein, are 
not trap, but shale ; and that the lime-stone fragments are contain- 
ed in this substance, not in the trap. This shale is so fine and 
compact that it can scarcely be distinguished from a basalt; but 
pursuing it further outwards from that part of the rock, which, 
from its greater hardness and permanence, seems to appertain to 
the vein, it is found to be succeeded by a coarser shale alternat- 
ing with sand-stone, still vertical or parallel to the real lamine of 
the vein. These differ in no respect from the ordinary shale and 
sand-stone that form the shore; but which, every where else, are 
in their usual horizontal position. Not far off, the same shale, 
containing fragments of lime-stone, are found together with the 
simple shale and the sand-stone, in that which may be called their 
natural position, and in the same order which they occupy rela- 
tively on the edges of the vein; the first of these rocks being the 
lowermost. Unfortunately, the rolled stones which cover the 
beach to a great depth, prevent the possibility of tracing the con- 
nexion between these strata in their vertical and in their horizontal 
position. The sketch which accompanies this description is in- 
tended to represent the mode in which this appearance seems to 
have been produced ; representing the actual state of the rocks 
and the fu sony explanation. It is possible that there may be 
a fracture where I have only supposed a curvature ; but it makes 
no material alteration in the views of this very interesting pheno- 
menon. The calcareous breccia will appear, by this drawing, to 
be situated below the sand-stone, and can therefore rarely be 
seen in its natural position; becoming here visible only in conse- 
quence of its edge being thus turned upwards. 

* Among the numerous instances of displacement produced by 
the passage of trap veins, no case exactly similar to this, or of so 
marked a character, has occurred in the innumerable examples of 
such veins that I have examined ; although marks of a force acting 
upwards are not uncommon. The very partial and limited as 
well as decided marks of such violence here, render this case par- 
ticularly striking ; and point our attention strongly to the pro- 
bable cause, namely, the protrusion of the vein from below.’ 


The independent minerals particularly noticed. are, chlorite, 
(which is frequently crystallized,) calcareous and brown spar, 
(the former of a pink colour, and nearly transparent, and the 
latter frequently displaying the golden metallic lustre.) mica- 
ceous Iron ore, of peculiar brilliancy, and oxidulous iron, in 
the form of octoédral crystals. 
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Great Cumbray, in geological composition, corresponds 
with the middle region of Bute, and thus connects the sand- 
stone of that tract with that of the opposite coast of Ayrshire. 
The over-lying trap, however, is present only in a very limited 
patch: but veins of that substance abound, ‘while they are 
also highly conspicuous, traversing the sand-stone in various 
tei but appearing to be most numerous in the neighbour- 

ood of the ferry. They cross the island in a somewhat north- 
easterly course, being at times curved, but generally straight. 
One instance occurs where the vein is bent at right angles, 
being at the same time of considerable dimensions; a circum- 
stance very unusual. ‘These veins are of various breadths, 
ranging from six feet to as many yards. ‘They are commonly 
erect, and often stand high above the surface like walls; a 
phenomenon not very uncommon in many of the Western 
Islands. One of them is particularly remarkable for the 
length through which its course is visible, as well as for its 
continuous projection along the whole line.’ 

Little Cumbray, which is separated from the Great by a 
narrow strait, is composed of trap; thus resembling the 
southern point of Bute on the one hand, and corresponding 
on the other to Pencross on the main land, where the trap ex- 
tends to the shore in a precipitous face. In aspect and tex- 
ture, however, it differs from the rocks of the Garroch Head, 
and consists of clink-stone, passing to clay-stone, and pre- 
senting various intermediate stages of transition; being at 
times porphyritic, or else amygdaloidal. Some of the ca- 
vernous varieties are scarcely to be distinguished from scori- 


form lavas. 


¢ It has been said that no instance of a trap strictly cavernous 
exists, but that in all cases the cavities are the result of the loss 
of those minerals which previously occupied them when they were 
in the form of amygdaloids. But such cavities are found deeply 
imbedded in solid rocks to which the weather can have had no 
access, and under circumstances where water could not have 
dissolved and removed an imbedded nodule. Such is the case 
here in a very remarkable degree. 

‘ That any other cause but the extrication of air should have 
produced these cavities is highly improbable, and, on the igneous 
view of the origin of these rocks, the existence of such a cause is 
sufficiently proved. Whether thereis any necessity for admitting, 
generally, that the rocks of this tribe have been in a fluid state 
under great pressure, or not, it is here unnecessary to inquire ; 
but it is sufficiently plain that in this particular case, whatever be 
the period and the place of fusion, the incumbent weight has not 
been sufficient to prevent the extrication of air from the fluid 
mass. Out of many that n-ight be quoted, I shall here add one 
more instance only of this fact, on account of its locality : the 
reasons 
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reasons for quoting it will immediately suggest themselves, It is 
in the rock of Edinburgh Castle, in which similar cavities are 
found sparingly dispersed at a depth of many feet from the sur- 
face of the most solid masses. There appears indeed no reason to 
doubt that the amygdaloids in general bear marks of the same 
origin, and that the present substances which form their imbedded 
nodules have been deposited by secretion or“infiltration into ca- 
vities, in cases where the loose texture of the rock, and the ma- 
terials of which it was composed, admitted of such solutions 
being formed ; a process similar to that by which fissures in lime- 
stone and in schist are now daily filled.’ 


The conoidal island or rather rock of Ailsa, which rises 
majestically to the height of 1100 feet, 1s nearly equidistant 
from the coasts of Argyll and Ayrshire. The top is labori- 
ously accessible in one direction: but its perpendicular faces, 
which can be seen to advantage only by sailing round it, con- 
stitute its most striking feature; the columnar ranges produc- 
ing an effect that is not surpassed by those of Staffa, the 
Shiant isles, or Sky: the uniform dark hue of these last, 
‘ without variety or contrast, often confounding the whole in 
indiscriminate gloom.’ ‘Though not so regular as those of 
Staffa, the columns of Ailsa are greatly more elevated, rising 
to upwards of 400 feet; and, judging from the fragments 
which have been detached, they reach to six feet and upwards 
in diameter. 


‘ The broken summits of the columns, huge fragments of which 
encumber the beach below, serve to give a variety that increases 
the general picturesque effect. These are the habitations and nests 
of the gannets, of which innumerable flocks annually breed here ; 
forming with the various tribes of gulls, puffins, auks, and other sea- 
fowl, a feathered population scarcely exceeded by that of St. Kilda, 
or the Flannan isles. As the alarm occasioned by the arrival of a 
boat spreads itself, the whole of this noisy multitude takes wing, 
forming a cloud in the atmosphere which bears a striking resem- 
blance to a fall of snow, or to the scattering of autumnal leaves 
inastorm. To prevent interference in their courses, each cloud 
of birds occupies a distinct stratum in the air, circulating in one 
direction, and in a perpetual wheeling flight.’ — 

‘ Ailsa is composed of a single rock, no difference being per- 
ceived between the amorphous and the columnar parts. The 
whole mass must be considered as one of the numerous modifica- 
tions of the syenite of the trap family. It consists of an almost 
uniform basis of greyish compact felspar, occasionally tinged with 
a brownish or reddish hue, having small grains of quartz inter- 
spersed throughout. Together with that, it contains black spots 
formed of very minute particles of hornblende, collected in small 
groups and condensed towards a central point. It adds another 
variety to the list of those rocks which, like basalt, are capable of 
assuming a columnar form. Numerous trap veins traverse this 
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rock. They are of considerable dimensions, and from the abrupt 
forms of the cliffs expose their courses for a great space ; pre- 
senting this geological fact in a very interesting view. The greater 
number are vertical, or at least highly erect, and they are attended 
with no disturbance or derangement of the surrounding rocks 
beyond that of simple separation; nor is there any alteration of 
either rock visible at the planes of contact.’ 


A sypplementary section on the Garvh Island is particu- 
larly deserving of perusal; both because it relates to a solitary 
district of which the geology has perhaps never been formerly 
explored, and because it establishes the fact of organic re- 
mains occurring in a member of the calcareous series which 
alternates with gneiss; or, in other words, in a primary rock. 

The Isle of Man is naturally divided into two dissimilar 
portions; the southern, and by far the larger, consisting of 
an irregular group of mountain-land ; and the northern pre- 
senting an alluvial and flat tract, which is supposed to have 
resulted from some great diluvian action, directed from the 
south, and nearly in the line of the channel which separates 
England from Ireland. This hypothesis derives additional 
probability from the larger boulders, partly of granite, which 
are strewed on the surface of the island ; and which, from their 
composition, must evidently have been transported from some 
distant point. The quantity of granite observed in situ does 
not extend to many yards; and, having been subjected to the 
action of water, it is every where decomposed. Schist is the 
great and predominant rock, occupying at least five-sixths of 
the surface. Its more tender varieties are in a state of rapid 
disintegration. In many places the fissile portions are thick, 
and well adapted for flags of large dimensions: but they are 
generally broken in the act of quarrying, and used for build- 
ing-stone. ‘The quarries at Spanish-head yield another va- 
riety, which is of a fibrous texture, and elastic ; and which is 
raised in long narrow slabs for lintels and similar objects. A 
whitish hone-slate occurs at a place called Montpellier, as 
drawing slate does near Peel. The next rock in point of 
extent and importance is the lime-stone; which is either stra- 
tified and conchiferous, or unstratified, and seldom containing 
any shells: but both kinds are at times unexpectedly inter- 
mingled, ¢ At Pool vash, and within extreme high-water 
mark, is found a series of beds, of a very dark colour, ap- 
proaching to black, which have long been wrought as marble. 
They possess a sort of historical celebrity from having furnished 
the steps which ascend to the entrance of St.Paul’s cathedral ; 
a present, as is well known, from the bishop of this diocese. 
They are now wrought for grave-stones only, since — 
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from their argillaceous nature, incapable of receiving a polish.’ 
— The last rock is red sand-stone; which occurs, visibly 
at least, only to an inconsiderable extent, and is used for 
building. 

As to the actual contact of the schist with the granite, it is not 
any where discernible, but may perhaps take place at no great 
distance from the spot where the latter is exposed to view; 
since the rolled fragments contain pieces of intermingled 
schist. The granite decomposes by exfoliating round a cen- 
tral nucleus, which is gradually diminished, yet remains to all 
appearance sound. The same mode of disintegration may 
sometimes be remarked among the trap-rocks.— With regard 
to the stratified and unstratified lime-stones, they appear to 
be members of the same deposit, and in some places to pene- 
trate to a great depth. Occasionally, they are traversed by 
trap-veins, the ramifications of which, in particular spots, 
assume a complicated aspect. A careful investigation of the 
whole series warrants the inference that the want of stratifi- 
cation, and of organic remains, is no infallible criterion of 
the primitive nature of lime-stone; and that a crystalline 
texture is no correct index of its geological relations. 

The metalliferous veins contain lead, yellow copper pyrites, 
and iron ore: but some of these which were formerly worked 
are now abandoned. Among the independent mineral sub- 
stances enumerated, wolfram is the most remarkable; de- 
tached pieces, connected with quartz, having been discovered 
in the vicinity of Fox-dale mine: ‘ but the attempts which 
were made to trace it to its source in the hill did not suc- 
ceed. The specimens still preserved are of considerable 
magnitude.’ 

Before we terminate this analytical report, it behoves us to 
state that, protracted as it may appear to some of our readers, 
it offers but a faint and imperfect abstract of the voluminous 
mass of information which Dr. M. has collected; that large 
portions of the details cannot be duly apprehended without 
reference to the maps and plates, a department of the publi- 
cation that bespeaks the author’s powers of delineating the 
objects which he has so happily described; and that not 
merely the student of geology, but the general scholar and the 
statesman, may profit by the Doctor’s miscellaneous and en- 
lightened observations. 
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Art. X. Undine; a Romance. Translated from the German, 


By George Soane, A.B. 12mo. 5s. 6d. Boards, Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


Art. XI. Sintram and his Companions ; a Romance. From the 
German of Frederic Baron de la Motte Fouqué, Author of 
Undine, &c. 12mo. 5s.6d. Boards. Olliers. 1820. 


it treating of the German romance, it will be found pecu- 
liarly requisite, perhaps more than in the case of any other 
country, to consider the national spirit and character of this 
species of writing. It is only thus that we are enabled to 
appreciate its worth, and to make fair allowances for those 
apparent peculiarities, and real distinctions of national taste 
and feeling, which exist between the literatures of different 
people. ‘The Germans themselves have of late evinced so 
much of this liberality of feeling and impartial criticism 
towards the writers of other nations, and have so disinterest- 
edly and laboriously opened to us nobler and juster views of 
the higher objects and tendencies of literature and the arts, 
that we ought not in fairness to withhold our approbation, 
and the expression of a similar spirit of truth and candour in 
our literary intercourse with them. With all due deference 
to that saving caution and those critical alarms, which were 
manifested by Voltaire, Boileau, and Bossuet, lest this ami- 
cable disposition and international good-will should sap the 
foundations of strong criticism, and deprive the mass of a 
portion of its gall, we are really of opinion that a little more 
freedom and lenity might be safely shewn towards the works 
and the genius of various ages and nations, without detract- 
ing from the’ strength and essence of critical rebuke. 

Though the = ae of fixed rules, and of principles of 
sound taste and judgment, considered as the test of modern 
works of originality and power, should never be questioned, 
yet, as genius, like charity, may be allowed * to cover a 
multitude of sins,” we think that where much good abounds, 
with some little alloy of excentricity and peculiarity of cha- 
racter, those rules and principles ought not to be very rigor- 
ously enforced. ‘The redeeming power of excellence is, after 
all, like virtues in individual character, the true ground on 
which authors must rely for a fair reception and just esti- 
mation of their productions. A want of impartial feeling 
produced the strictures of Voltaire on Shakspeare; and, 
without a deep sense and belief of general truth and excel- 
lence, of national worth, and of peculiar literary endow- 
ments and advantages, in the possession of other nations 
besides our own, we can never form an estimate of the state 
of literature and the progress of the human mind. 
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We know that a foreign language, as well as the works 
which it serves to embody, always appears in its formation and 
expression, on a slight acquaintance, strange and perplexing, 
not to say revolting, to our ideas. Now the same feeling at 
first attaches, and in an equal degree, to the peculiar spirit 
and character which distinguish the literature of every nation; 
and no small time and study are requisite to overcome the 
disagreeable sense of obscurity, vagueness, and uncertainty, 
in our decisions on the excellences or the defects of works of 
art and imagination belonging to another people. A similar 
sensation is felt on first beholding foreign scenery, life, and 
manners; and it is only on a more intimate acquaintance, 
and mature consideration, that we are enabled correctly to 
judge of the nature and tendencies of the novelties which we 
behold. 

These remarks are far from inapplicable to the tales at 
present before us, if we reflect on the charges often advanced 
against German romance and sentiment, that they are extra- 
vagant and absurd in the subjects, the moral, and the cha- 
racters of the story. Much of the strength of this accusation 
rests, we apprehend, on a dissimilarity of taste and feel- 
ing, rather than on any inherent defect, or attributable in- 
feriority, in the writers of English or of German romance. 
The observation that * a little knowlege is a dangerous 
thing” will admit of very general application; and a more 
intimate study of the national tone and character, even of the 
German romance, would lead to a considerable modification 
of the censure which has been cast on it. It is still more 
important to add that a material alteration and reformation 
have taken place in the literature of Germany, since the cen- 
sure in question was excited by the extravagances of its 
dramatic and romance writers of past years; much of 
which improvement is to be attributed to the able writings 
of the two Schlegels. 

The system of castle-building (in the air) is undoubtedly 
very different in Germany from that which prevails else- 
where. Still, as Madame de Staél observes, the Germans do 
know how to build, after all ; and the genius of their labours, 
like their climate, rough and stormy in aspect, presents scenes 
of a dark, cold, and desolated nature, peopled with beings 
of a strange and unearthly growth; the oe of a calm 
but elevated imagination, and of solitary philosophic thought, 
which seeks, beyond the bounds of common existence and 
humanity, the grandeur and beauty of imaginary worlds. 
{n the strength and audacity of their northern genius, the 
Germans are not satisfied, like the writers of other eae 
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with founding the romantic character on the wild and impro- 
bable incidents and exaggerated events of a merely human 
nature, only mingling with a sparing hand the use of super- 
natural agencies: for they boldly avail themselves of the ad- 
mitted system of the latter as the very ground-work and 
essence of romance, out of which they form incidents and 
characters of a purely imaginative nature. The English sel- 
dom venture beyond thc fictitious and improbable as the sub- 
ject of their works: but the Germans grasp at an ideal 
world, and lay the scene and characters alternately in real 
or imaginary life. In such an attempt they likewise generally 
succeed; while the first of our English novelists has lament- 
ably failed in a recent endeavour to naturalize the system in 
our own country: not reflecting that the national spirit of 
this species of literature is widely dissimilar, and irreconcil- 
able to the genius of English or Scotch romance. We thus 
feel interested in the wild and daring creations of La Motte 
Fouqué, strange and fantastic as we must allow them to be, 
while the White Lady of Avenel excites only derision or 
disgust. 

‘he chief characteristic of the German, as distinguished 
from the English romance, is a bolder and more dreary 
spirit; which in fact admits Jf stronger supernatural exhi- 
bitions of fatality, and the struggles of human interests 
and passions, mixed with those deeper and shadowy feel- 
ings which depend less on the changes and realities of life 
than on the original and arbitrary powers of their human 
author. An union of sentimental and metaphysical reason- 
ing is likewise displayed in the developement of the passions, 
with an imagination often morbid and unequal; which de- 
lights in creating, out of the real and natural modes of exist- 
ence, beings of an unusual yet earthly race, subject to some 
fixed destiny, and the unearthly interference of good and 
evil agents, genii, and master-spirits * of the flood or wild.” 
Such creations are not meant to be considered by the writer 
as a mere arbitrary play of the fancy, or as fictitious and 
amusing representations of character and events, without 
farther purposes in view: they are rather intended to de- 
lineate allegorically the secret springs and workings of the 
human mind; to embody and shadow forth some unknown 
truths of the moral world; and to disclose the hidden 
mysteries and motives which influence our thoughts, and 
exercise an unconscious power of evil or of good, according 
as they are resisted or promoted by our own free will when 
their tendencies become manifest to the mind. 
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This peculiar and metaphysical exemplification of human 
life is the subject of Baron Fouqué’s works; and on this 
ground, aided by high poetic genius and descriptive powers, 
they deserve the attention of the critic and the reader. 
Thus, in pursuance of this singular principle, we find in the 
tale of Undine the evil influence of supernatural power, 
assisted by the weakness of human inclinations, as allegorized 
in the character of Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten; while the 
unfortunate effects of ill-assorted unions are shewn in the 
fate of Undine. Though aware of the latitude of application 
and the imaginary suppositions which attach to allegorical 
reasoning, and which are known to puzzle the judgment in 
subjects both human and divine, from the Jewish Lawgiver 
to Homer, and from Homer down to Spenser and Milton, 
we have yet sufficient faith in personification to believe, in 
common with some of his admirers, that this German author, 
Frederic Baron de la Motte Fouqué, may have intended to 
shew the triumph of the flesh over the spirit, if we resist not 
stoutly, in the inconstancy and subsequent death of Sir 
Huldbrand. When the warm flesh-and-blood interest of 
Bertalda has seduced his affections from the pure and gentle 
Undine, the result is tragic, and the moral is imprinted in 
the misfortunes of them both. Sintram, on the other hand, 
exemplifies a moral victory, in the triumph of the mind over 
worldly sin and temptations. Though his patience and good 
resolutions are put to a severer proof than those of St. Anton 
of old, we are happy to acquaint our readers that he comes 
forth from the ordeal of Love only more ‘purified in heart 
and spirit. 

After having said thus much of the allegorical, we must 
dwell a little more closely on the real and tangible properties 
of the author. Without the finer qualities and more sub- 
dued tone of feeling which our English writers of a similar 
class evince, Fouque contrives to exercise a more powerful 
influence over the imagination, and transports us in the 
enthusiasm of inventive genius into a fanciful world of his 
own. His writings are richly embued with a national spirit 
of romance, impressed with the same dark and shadow 
character that belongs to the early legends and heroic tra- 
ditions of the north. Strong, rapid, and contrasted feelings, 
and the passions of the moral world, are strangely mingled 
with the terrible and fleeting phenomena of supernatural 
creation; haunting the human mind, and appearing and 
passing away in the nature of a dream. The chief characters 
are delineated by the hand of a master, stand prominently 
forward, and absorb the interest of the piece: the inferior 
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figures are drawn also in strong and lively colours, represent 
ing the life and terror of a tragic picture: while the striking 
and rapid course of incident, passions, and events, like the 
contrasts of light and shade, seems busy in lending force and 
animation to the principal action of the whole. 

With regard to supernatural representations of good and 
evil, we may admit the propriety of introducing them into 
the regions of poetry or romance, provided that they be 
moulded and applied by a skilful hand: but, if therefore we 
do not make exceptions to the author’s system in this respect, 
we must reprobate the extent to which he has carried it in a 
few instances, in which he taxes too severely our ideas of con- 
sistency and probability. This false application of the mar- 
vellous is more manifest in Undine than in Sintram; where 
seers, ghosts, and misty phantoms, occur under rather more 
reasonable forms, times, and places, than the undefined 
appearances which haunt our progress through the story of 
Undine. Occasionally, much confusion ensues between the 
supernatural and the human personages who assemble on the 
fairy stage of the author’s imagination; where he exhibits 
them with too evident a study of theatrical effect, disguising 
or revealing their motions and purposes with the experienced 
hand of an exhibitor of a phantasmagorian shew. If the 
characters, however, are not altogether consistent, they are 
interesting and highly imaginative, and described in diction at 
once simple and poetical. We wish that we could say the same 

7 Hd tent / of the translation; but we are afraid that Mr. Soane has oc- 
/ casionally failed in‘catching the spirit of the original. His 
language is expressive, but not well sustained throughout, being 
sometimes too plain and unpolished, and at others too much 
studied and refined. He has likewise taken, by his own 
confession, neither few nor trifling liberties with the original, 
and regrets that he did not go farther. His alterations are 
indeed generally calculated for adapting the work to the taste 
of English readers: but we do not much approve of ex- 
punging and substituting on these occasions. 

The story of Undine is of a supernatural character through- 
out. The heroine, as her name implies, is sprung like 
Venus from the sea, though of a calmer and more pure con- 
stitution than that goddess. In fact, she is “ a gay creature 
of the elements,” one that loves to play — not “ in the rain- 
bow, or the plighted clouds,”—but at the bottom of the Me- 
diterranean sea. ‘Though we own that this does not at first 
sound very romantic, yet, when we reflect that the author 
might have referred us for her origin to the bottom of the 
German Ocean, we shall feel somewhat reconciled to the 

alternative. 
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alternative. Undine, then, is a sea-nymph, a native of the 
Mediterranean, and daughter of a prince of the high seas ; 
resembling in person the naiads or water-nymphs of antiquity, 
who were romantically wont to lift their lily-hands from the 
fountain-wave, and deigned to mingle their pure essence with 
the grosser elements of our poor human nature: more par- 
ticularly when some beautiful knight, or distressed damsel, 
called forth the hoinage of their love or pity. It appears 
that the race of Undine, however, is of mortal extraction ; 
with the exception that one of the daughters of the prince 
of the Mediterranean may obtain, by the chance of an inti- 
mate union with a Christian knight, the benefit of an immortal 
soul. As the old prince is ambitious of this laudable dis- 
tinction, he resolves to secure it for Undine; and her uncle 
Kuhleborn is commissioned, like Pandarus of Troy, to con- 
duct the details of the business. Through his agency, we 
find the hero, Ritter or Knight Huldbrand, of Castle Ring- 
stetten on the banks of the Donau, lost in the depths and 
mazes of a wild enchanted forest. After strange adventures, 
he arrives by supernatural means, driven on and terrified by 
Kuhleborn, at the hut of a poor fisherman, * who sat mend- 
ing his nets on a summer’s evening before the door of his 
cottage.’ Here he first beholds Undine; who, in pursuit of 
immortality, had fixed on this lovely spot to celebrate her 
nuptials with some Christian knight, and had become foster- 
daughter to the fisherman and his wife. No farther spells 
are now required to compel Sir Huldbrand to love; the 
beauty, gaiety, and sweetness of Undine being fully sufficient 
to complete the rest, without any supernatural aid. While 
only a mortal creature of the elements, she is full of strange 
whims and humours, and plays a variety of tricks which arise 
from want of seriousness of soul: but Sir Huldbrand loves 
and at last espouses her, without ever dreaming of the little 
stroke of diablerie which she has played him, though he does 
dream of many unpleasant things. When she is thus gifted 
with a soul, and become sensible of its importance, we find 
her much more seriously inclined ; and, instead of the wild, 
laughter-loving, and freakish Undine, we behold a very de- 
lightful pattern for young-married ladies. Her object is thus 
accomplished: but, as we have already intimated, the fate 
of her knight is melancholy; because, conceiving that he 
has for ever lost Undine, who supernaturally disappears, he 
has actually married Bertalda when the re-appearance of 
Undine condemns him to the death which, by the laws of 
her existence, she is obliged to inflict on her faithless hus- 
band. — We shall give no farther particulars of the _ 
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which would carry us too fa*: but, with regard to the hero 
we must observe that his character and knightly deportment 
are finely drawn, and remind us of the courage and fearful 
adventures of Rinaldo in the Jerusalem Delivered. ‘The 
Baron Fouqué appears, indeed, to unite the delicacy and 
rich pathos of Tasso with something of the wildness and 
terrible delineations of Shakspeare. He has also a portion 
of that intuitive power which is the surest proof of genius; 
and which, without actual observation, preserves truth and 
consistency in description, as well as in motives, action, and 
character. He has even too much imagination, not sufli- 
ciently corrected by taste and judgment; and he is thus fre- 
quently led to push the strength of his genius, and the beauty 
of his language and descriptions, to an extravagant and 
faulty degree, whether in violence or in simplicity of detail. 
The style and character of his works are singular, and some- 
what paradoxical: but we do not think that his genius de- 
pends alone on surprize and novelty, for the strong power 
which it certainly exercises over the mind. ‘There is nothing 
weak and flimsy, though there is much “ strange matter in 
his talk.” He is altogether a very philosophic and meta- 
physical writer of romance; and those who are fond of ex- 
ploring their own minds, and capable of deep and lasting 
impressions, with serious, disappointed, or sorrowful views of 
nature and the world, will feel highly interested, if not re- 
lieved and joyful, in dwelling on the strange and fearful 
imaginations of La Motte Fouque. 

We have alluded to the fate of Sir Huldbrand, and we 
cannot refrain from describing it in the author’s manner, 
though not his words, for we must take those of Mr. Soane. 
The time is the evening of his marriage with his second wife. 


‘ The knight had dismissed his servants, — he stood half un- 
dressed before a large glass, with sad recollections of the past, 
and sadder forebodings of the future, — the tapers burnt red and 
dimly, —there was a light tapping without upon the door.— 
** It was thus,” he whispered to himself, ‘‘ Undine used once 
playfully to announce her coming —but it is all phantasy —I 
must into the wedding bed.” — ‘* You must, indeed, but into a 
dark, cold bed,” said a soft but thrilling voice. As he looked 
in the glass, he saw the door gently open, —the figure in white 
entered — and again the bolts of the lock shot back into their 
fastenings. It murmured, ‘“ Now I am here, and now you 
must die!’ His heart beat high,—his breath came thick and 
short, he felt that it could not but be so, and covering his eyes 
he exclaimed, ‘* Make me not mad with terror in my dying hour 
— if you hide a countenance of terror beneath that veil, let me 
not see it — judge me without my looking on thy face.”— * Alas !” 
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replied Undine, “ will you not look’on me yet once again? I am 
now as when you first saw me in the cottage.” — “ Oh, if it were 
so,” sighed Huldbrand, ‘ and I could die upon thy bosom — in 
thy kisses.” — ‘ It shall be so, my beloved,” she replied, and her 
veil fell back, and she smiled in all her beauty. Trembling with 
love, and the mingled fear of approaching death, he bent towards 
her. — She kissed him with a heavenly kiss, — but she loosed him 
no more from her embrace, — she wept as she would weep away 
her soul. He dropt from her arms a lifeless corse.’ 


We now come more particularly to Sintram; and the re- 
flecting reader is requested to bear in mind the observations 
made at the beginning of this article, concerning the meta- 
physical and philosophical significance which modern German 
authors are accustomed to give to their dramas, dramatic 
tales, and romances; besides occasionally making them 
vehicles for paradoxes and speculations at open war with 
existing customs and venerable opinions. ‘This latter system, 
now nearly extinct, was that on which Kotzebue acted in his 
Stranger, Virgin of the Sun, and Lover’s Vows, and Goethe 
in his Werter and Stella; while the former is the basis of 
Ochlenschlaeger’s * Aladdin, partly of Goethe’s Fauste, and, 
conjointly with the doctrine of fatalism, of Miillner’s Guilt, 
This last mentioned young writer avows, in a sonnet prefixed 
to his tragedy intitled King Yngurd, that his purpose was 
not to body forth any actual events but “ the truth that 
never was, and isalways.” In short, they all delight in mystif- 
cation, and in pursuing “ dreamy analogies.” ‘They sym- 
bolize and typify every thing: yet this is done by no means 
in a crude and clumsy manner; and it may be said of them 
with more justice than Hazlitt has said of Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, “ that, if we do not meddle with the allegory, the 
allegory will not meddle with us.” Nevertheless, they have 
certainly failed, as yet, in exciting the same depth of interest 
in healthy minds, which was called forth by the older English 
dramatists, with Shakspeare at their head: but our limits 
will not allow us, at present, to inquire whether this arises 
from want of skill in the workmen, or from an inherent de- 
fect in the primary conception. ‘Though we may incline to 
the former opinion for several reasons, much waste of ink 
must take place ere this question will be satisfactorily de- 


termined. No argument can be allowed that is taken from the — 


system not having hitherto succeeded. ‘The discussion must be 
in its nature purely metaphysical, and as it were prospective, 





* Author of the tragedies of Hacon Yarl and Correggio. This 


gentleman is a Dane, but is to be classed among German 
literati. 
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Fred. von Hardenburgh (the deceased friend and fellow- 
collegian of the Schlegels) has remarked that a genuine 
tale must be marvellous, mysterious, and hanging together. 
The whole world of nature must be wonderously mixed up 
with the world of spirits ; thus arises nature’s state of nature. 
A genuine tale must be at the same time a prophetic represent- 
ation, an ideal representation, and an absolutely necessary 
representation. ‘The genuine tale-writer is a seer of futurity.” 
These rather mystic but pregnant words afford a complete 
key to the plan on which Fouqué has perhaps unconsciously 
worked; and the art displayed in his human creations incom- 
parably exceeds the art of Milner, because it is better con- 
cealed. Miillner is too vain of his metaphysical acquirements, 
and is consequently oftentimes defective in keeping ; he is an 
ostentatious mental anatomist, who will allow no concealing 
drapery in his pictures. His characters are perpetually search- 
ing into the latent springs of their own thoughts and actions, for 
the edification of the audience. In Miillner’s affections, the 
end is postponed for the means ; and he seems rather to plume 
himself on a mere cold sound understanding, than on that in- 
tuitive sympathetic feeling which is the only instrument that 
can enable a poet to soften and master the unadulterated 
heart. Fouqué is the very reverse of all this: he never 
thrusts the fashionable borrowed doctrine of destiny in our 
faces: but all things, in his romances, calmly reach their ap- 
pointed end, drawn along as in nature gradually yet always 
progressively, — softly, yet irresistibly, — by an imperceptible 
chain. This is the right way to obtain for a book a perma- 
nent existence in the sympathies of man; for ‘in poetical 
works we should see,’ as the translator of Sintram has else- 
where remarked, ‘ only the products of the invisible power, 
not the generative process; and an attempt to render that 
which is invisible visible is an absolute contradiction, which 
can only apparently succeed through the substitution of some 
gross fiction.’ This contradiction is not found in Baron 
Fouque; who, in his seemingly wildest flights, preserves a 
beautiful consistency with himself. As the translator of 
Sintram observes in his preface ; 


‘ He never digresses from his subject to make an ostentatious 
parade of his learning, or of his descriptive powers, or of his 
fancy, or of his knowlege of human nature: the poet has no 
thought of himself, not even the most secret lurking of vanity, 
but keeps the visitations of his genius, and ponders them in his 


heart.’ —* Hence there is nothing prominent in his works. Beau- 


tiful and sublime as his scenes, and speeches, and descriptions, 
and images are, half their beauty at least is lost, when they 
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are severed from the stem out of which they grow. Thither they 
belong, and there they must be seen to be duly understood and 
admired.’ — 

‘ The customary modes in which the characters of modern 
poetry exist are twofold, the sentimental and the prudential. The 
former refers every thing to self-love, and is ever talking about 
itself; the latter to self-interest, and is ever calculating for itself. 
The third mode of existence, the real and natural, is nowhere 
to be found so universally preserved as in Fouqué. Every body 
bears indeed a peculiar tinge from the author’s brave, chival- 
rous spirit; but every body exists in strong, unquestionable 
reality.’ 


From these generic characters of the poet’s mind, we must 
proceed to notice briefly their application in Sintram ; ¢ which,’ 
says the translator, ‘ formed the winter-number in a poetical 
journal called ‘* The Seasons ;” the spring-number of which 
had been taken up with the loveliest of all tales, Undine.’ 


‘ When compared with Undine, Sintram, it must be allowed, 
wears a wintry aspect ; but such was its design ; and it is a winter 
that is worthy to follow after so fresh a spring. And as every 
season contains within itself seeds and signs of all the others, as 
there are days in spring which tell of winter, and days in winter 
which forbode spring, and as every season moreover has its own 
peculiar beauties, and even winter has the glory of its snow and 
ice, so has Sintram also both its messengers from the realms of 
sunshine, and its own appropriate wintry charms. And in one 
respect, in its conclusion, it is still more beautiful and harmonious 
than Undine. For one personage (Bertalda) remains there, over 
whom the author has omitted to cast asingle gleam of hope. .But 
never did earthly spring arise out of its wintry shell with such 
heavenly serenity, as glistens over the conclusion of Sintram. 
Nowhere is every thing more lovelily atoned and reconciled. No- 
where has the author proved himself more deserving of the high 
title which he has received, of the Christian Poet.’ 


We do not intend to enter into a full illustration of the 
hidden principles discoverable in Sintram, which would neces- 
sarily interest but few, and those few are themselves fully 
competent to the task; nor to forestall the delight of many 
by analyzing the story. As tothe former object, let it suffice 
to hint at the personified struggle of good and evil in man’s 
heart, with the final triumph of faith and patient trust; and, 
for the second, to state that Sintram’s temptations are not 
incurred primarily by his own weakness, but he is made a 
fearful example of the sins of fathers being visited on their 
children. How this befell him is given ¢ right explicith/ 
in the words of ‘the pious Rolf, the old squire and good 
genius of the poor Sintram.’ The scene is laid in Drontheim 
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Castle, in Norway, shortly after the introduction of Christ- 
jianity there, and the relation is made to the chaplain : 


‘ It is now seven years ago, that on the Christmas-feast there 
was much discourse between my lord and his warriors concernin 
the German merchants, and how one might repress the pride of the 
ever mightier sea-port-towns. Then Sir Biorn (Sintram’s father) 
stretched forth his hands towards the evil boar-image of pure gold, 
and vowed without any pity to put to death the German merchants, 
whom their destiny, in whatsoever manner it might be, let fall alive 
into his power. The gracious Lady Verena turned pale and tried 
to interrupt him, but it was too late; the bloody word was out. 
And instantly, as if the tyrant of the dark place must immediately 
fasten upon his forfeited vassal with many bonds at once, there 
came at the self-same moment a warder into the hall, and an- 
nounced that two citizens of a German merchant-town, an old man 
and his son, had been stranded near the castle, and were standing 
withuot claiming the protection of its lord. 

‘ This struck icily upon the soul of the knight; but he believed 
himself to be bounden by his word of honour, and by the accursed 
heathenish golden boar. We servants received orders to assemble 
ourselves with sharply pointed steel lances in the castle-court, in 
order thus at the first signal speedily to despatch the poor claim- 
ants of our protection. For the first time, and also, I hope, for 
the last time in my life, I said No to the command of my lord. 
He answered half in wrath, half in mockery: **Go up to the 
windows of my lady. Go up, Rolf the pious, | tell thee, so women 
and women will come together.” I thought: * Do thou only 
mock me !”’ and went silently my appointed way. 

‘ Then there met me upon the stairs two strange and right 
fearful persons, whom I had never yet seen; I know not too how 
they came into the castle. The one was long and large, and 
looked terribly pale, and very, very gaunt; the other was a little 
mannikin with quite hideous features and mien. Yea, as I col- 
lected myself and looked at them closely, it verily seemed to 
me—— But enough; they walked down towards the court, 
and I up to the chambers of my mistress. She instantly ordered 
me, with the still holy power which you know in her, to attend her 
down into the court; she must turn away the horror of this night, 
or herself perish together with it. We were forced to pass the 
little bed of the sleeping Sintram: Oh God! the hot tears fell 
from my eyes, as he breathed so stilly and tranquilly, and smiled 
in his friendly slumber! We approached the windows of the lower 
stairs, when we plainly distinguished the voice of the elder of the 
two merchants, and his noble countenance was also clear to me 
through the bars by the torch-light, and beside him the blooming 
head of his son. ‘ I call the Lord God to witness,” he cried out, 
‘‘ that I thought to do no evil untothis house. But I must surely 
have fallen into the midst of heathendom, instead of into the castle 
of a Christian knight ; and if it be so, then only strike, and thou, 
my heart’s dear son, die patiently and stedfastly: in one 
sha 
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shall learn why it could not be otherwise.” I thought that I saw 
the two fearful ones also in the throng of warriors. The pale 
one had a large sword like a scythe in his hand; the little one a 
strangely jagged spear. 

¢ Then Verena tore open the window, and cried as with a flute’s 
tones through the wild night: “ Dear lord and husband of my 
soul, for your only child’s sake have pity on these pious men! 
Save them from death, and resist the temptations of the evil 
spirit!’ The knight answered,— let me not say what. He set 


his child upon the cast; he called upon Death and the Devil, if he 
held not his word.’ 


These two companions, ‘ Death and his Mate,’ haunt Sin- 
tram until his glorious triumph. We shall add one other 


extract, which may suffer least (though it must suffer) from 
its violent dislocation. Sintram is now grown up; and has 


just intreated the fair Gabrielle (a beautiful creature, the wife 


of Folko, the high baron of Montfaucon, then sojourning at 
Drontheim Castle,) to sing a ‘little song to her graceful lute.’ 
The lady carols a lay of Spring, 


‘ When the flowers are appearing 
In the blithe month of May,’ 


a song of her birth-place. 


‘« Have you such a birth-place, so highly wonderful, so mea- 
surelessly rich in songs?” cried Sintram, with enthusiasm. And 
at the same time he sank with deep, courteous humility, upon 
both his knees before the beautiful lady, who in some con- 
fusion stretched out her fair hand to him, and said, gently 
raising him up: ‘* One who finds so much delight in song, must 
surely also know how to awaken it right pleasantly. There, take 
my lute, and let us hear some beautiful, spirited lay.” 

¢ But Sintram gently waved back the delicate instrument, and 
said, ‘‘ God preserve these gentle sounds, these slender strings 
from my unruly hand! Evenif I would flatter them friendly at 
the beginning, yet at length in the swing of the tones my wild in- 
dwelling spirit would come upon me, and it would be all over with 
the voice and with the shape of the lovely lute. No, allow me 
to fetch my mighty harp, with its strings of bears’ nerves, and its 
brass-bound casement. For in truth I do feel myself inspired to 
sing and to play.” Gabrielle whispered half smiling, half terri- 
fied, her Yes; and swift as an arrow had Sintram borne in his 
strange instrument, and began to its echoing, deeply powerful 
sounds, with no less powerful voice, the following song: 


‘ « Whither, thou knight, o’er the stormy sea?” 
‘** My sails are spread for the south countree.” 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms ! 


‘ « T have waded about long enough through the snow, 
And now will I dance where the fields are aglow.” 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms ! 
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‘ By sun-light and star-light he steers away fast, 
And in Naples’ bay his anchor is cast. » 
O thou Jand with the beautiful blossoms ! 


‘ There a lovely-eyed maiden walks on the strand ; 
Her hair it is bound in a golden band. 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms ! 


¢ « God greet thee, God greet thee, thou maiden so fine! 
This very day thou must be mine.” 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms! 


¢ « My lord, I am a Margrave’s bride ; 
This very morning the knot will be tied.” 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms! 


¢ «¢ Let him come and make proof of his sword on the knight, 
And he shall keep thee who best can fight.” 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms ! 


¢ «¢ My lord, seek out another fere, 
A garland of fair ones blossoms here.”’ 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms ! 


‘ « On thee my mind has once been set, 
And nought in the world that mind shall let.” 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms! 


‘ Then the Margrave came down, and with wrath did rave: 
Then the Norman laid him in his grave. 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms ! 


¢ And thus said he, merrily striking his shield, 
‘¢ Now will I keep bride, and castle, and field !”? 
O thou land with the beautiful blossoms 


‘ Sintram was silent; but his eyes sparkled fiercely, and the 
strings of the harp still ever sounded in their boldest swing, and 
echoed in the wildest eddies. Biorn had raised himself proudly up 
in his seat, stroked his mighty beard, and joyously rattled his sword. 
Gabrielle trembled indeed at the wild song and at these strange 
forms, but only until she cast a look upon Sir Folko of Mont- 
faucon, who sat smiling there in all his hero-strength, and calmly 
let the fierce clamour dash by him, as if it were the raging of the 
autumnal tempest.’ | 


We wished to addj ‘ the mild and comfortable song’ of the 
pilgrim, which occurs at p.178.: but we must refrain. Let 
us not, however, omit to remark that many grand and strik- 
ing descriptions of northern life and scenery are interspersed ; 
among which the night-interview of the hero with Death’s 
mate on the sea-coast, the account of the battle with Folko 
of Montfaucon, the bear-hunting, and the meeting with old 
Karl Eirik, are powerfully depicted. 

The preceding short quotations will sufficiently manifest 
the simplicity, sweetness, and power of Fouqué’s style, as well 
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as the singular system of version which has been adopted by 
his warm-hearted translator *; and which, whatever its de- 
fects may be, shews a poetical feeling and a high relish for 
his original. 

The History of Sintram, for so it may be termed, arose 
from a birth-day present made to the author, and was not 
chosen with a distinct moral purpose, which would have ren- 
dered it cold and artificial, but received its present signifi- 
cance as a natural effect of the Baron’s peculiar habits of 
meditation. ‘The present was Albert Durer’s scarce print of 
“© The Knight attended by Death and the Fiend,” * and was 
accompanied,’ says the Baron, * by a request that I would 
explain the mysterious forms by a ballad. It was not vouch- 
safed unto me to do so in those days, but I bare the image 
continually round about with me, in peace and in war, until 
it had new spun itself out and. shaped itself. quite clearly 
before me; but instead of a ballad, a little romance, if ‘the 
friendly reader will let it pass as such.’ 

In conclusion, we may illustrate by a simile our ideas of 
the powers of Fouqué as opposed to those of the author of 
the Scotch novels. The inventions of the latter are fruits un- 
equally ripened in our mutable climate, glowing and luscious 
on the one side, but green and tasteless on the other; while 
the fancies of the German are like those of the ‘ south countree, 
the land with the beautiful blossoms,’ gradually expanded, and 
plenteously fed with soft sun-beams till their full growth is 
accomplished. This comparison of the genius of Fouqué 
with that of our northern novelist may be derided by those 
who judge of quality by quantity; and it may strike the most 
unprejudiced reader of modern English literature as a startling 
and uncomfortable paradox. Nevertheless, we might even go 
farther, and state that the former is in a higher class, and is 
in its essence more permanent ; inasmuch as he who developes 
the passions and sufferings of man in the abstract, from the 
depths and ponderings of his own mind, without becoming 
uninterestingly general, is a far more intellectual and com- 
manding spirit than the mind which depends on diligent 
reading, and on a quick though not solid observation, aided 
by a lively fancy, rather than on an imagination lofty, clear, 
and pervading, and feelings intense in their natural state, 
though subdued and purified by solemn reflection and medi- 
tation. ‘The Genius of the author of Waverley (for a certain 





* This gentleman’s preface bears the signs of thought, and his 
reasons therefore deserve a calm and unprejudiced inquiry into 
their soundness, 
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genius, or something very like it, must be granted to him,) 
is picturesque and splendid, more historic and antiquarian 
than purely dramatic; while the spirit of Fouqué is as essen- 
tially epie as that of Michel Angelo, and for that very reason 
will perhaps gain among us as few worthy admirers. The 
real and mysterious beauties of both must be ‘ caviare to the 
general.” 

Baron Fouqué is author of several other works; among 
which are *“* The Youthful Years of Charlemagne,” “ Sigurd 
the Serpent-Slayer,”* and “ The Magic Ling ;” in which 
many of the characters who figure in Sintram are introduced. 
He holds the commission of Major in the Prussian service, 
and we presume is descended from the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué whose memoirs are recorded in our |xxxth vol. (Old 


ies,) p. 258. 
Series,) p. 25 nan gf, kr /98. T.G.W. 


Arr. XII. The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Murray. 1820. 


N°: these are not crayon sketches; they have not the 

careless freedom, the broken outline, the random rough- 
nesses of the crayon. On the contrary, it is evident that 
the camel-hair pencil has lent them its softness; they are 
smooth and polished, and have all the tint and finish of 
water-coloured drawings. Without aspiring to the higher 
merit of strength and originality in design, they are intitled 
to the praise of elegance in execution. 

We understand that the real name of the author is Wash- 
ington Irving; and that he is an American gentleman who, 
after having visited various parts of his own country, and in- 
dulged his taste for the sublime and beautiful in natural 
scenery among his own stupendous mountains, lakes, and 
rivers, became anxious to visit Europe, and see men and 
manners in more variety and more advanced refinement. 
Great Britain might well be the object of peculiar attraction ; 
where literature, science, and philosophy spread their immea- 
surable and blooming branches from one end of the kingdom 
to the other; inviting by their fragrance, and collecting under 
their shadow in the north and the east, in the south and the 
west, societies of men who emulate each other in moral and 
intellectual attainments. 





— 


* The same with the horny Siegfried of ** The Nibelung Lay,” 
and ‘* Queen Chriemhilt’s Garden of Roses ;” and we understand 
that the author has shaped the adventures of his hero rather after 
the antient Sagas than the more modern Lay. 
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It is matter of regret with us that the author, who modestly 
expresses his consciousness that much of the contents of his 
papers can be interesting only to American readers, has ve 4 
cause to say that ‘he is aware of the austerity with whic 
the writings of his countrymen have hitherto been treated by 
British critics ;’? mildly adding that he solicits for his own 
production that courtesy and candour which a stranger has 
some right to claim, who presents himself at the threshold of 
a hospitable nation. 

Mr. Irving cannot fail to have observed that the critics of 
this country are not always very complacent towards its own 
authors: but the liberties which they take with one another 
should not always be extended to strangers. Although we 
have not to reproach ourselves with using any uncourteous or 
disparaging expressions, when the subject of America has 
come before us, we cannot but feel that there is some general 
ground for the charge of critical asperity having been exer- 
cised, not merely on American books, but on American 
manners, genius, character, and customs : —in short, on that 
inextinguishable spirit of liberty which has raised America 
to her present rank in the scale of nations, and which is daily 
adding to her exaltation. Indeed, we are anxious that a 
people who are brave, intelligent, and acute; industrious, 
prosperous, and free; and who are sprung, as it were, from 
our own loins; should be attached to us by feeling as well as 
by interest. We would have some other bond of union be- 
tween Great Britain and America than a mere commercial in- 
tercourse, and the reciprocation of advantages in trade. As 
Cosmo de Medici corresponded at once with Cairo and Lon- 
don, and often imported into Italy, in the same vessel, a 
cargo of Indian spices and of Greek books; so would we 
encourage an interchange of the emanations of the mind as 
well as the ‘grosser productions of the earth, the labours of 
the head as well as of the hands; and, transporting the seeds 
of European science and philosophy across the Atlantic, 
gladly should we see them germinating in a grateful soil and 
under a genial sun. ‘The season of maturity will, at no 
distant time, arrive, and glorious will be the harvest. In the 
education of a people, however, (it is remarked by Gibbon, ) 
as in that of an individual, memory must be exercised before 
the powers of reason and fancy can be expanded; and the 
artist may not hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned 
to imitate, the works of his predecessors. 

One of the essays in these amusing but desultory volumes 
relates to the English writers who haye published their travels 
in America. It is written in a very conciliating spirit, and 
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will be of essential advantage if it leads the people of this 
country to receive with caution and scepticism the partial 
narratives, which are often spread before them with all the 
semblance of veracity. Mr. Irving says that the books of 
travels through the Republic, with which our London press 
has teemed, seem intended to diffuse error rather than know- 
lege; and he asserts that, notwithstanding the constant inter- 
course between the two nations, there is no people concerning 
whom the great mass of the British public have less pure 
information, or entertain more numerous prejudices. 


‘ English travellers,’ says he, ‘ are the best and the worst in 
the world. Where no motives of pride or interest intervene, none 
can equal them for profound and philosophical views of society, 
or faithful and graphical descriptions of external objects; but 
when either the interest or reputation of their own country comes 
in collision with that of another, they go to the opposite extreme, 
and forget their usual probity and candour, in the indulgence of 
spleen, and an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 

‘ Hence, their travels are more honest and accurate, the more 
remote the country described. I would place implicit confidence 
in an Englishman’s description of the regions beyond the cataracts 
of the Nile; of unknown islands in the Yellow Sea; of the inte- 
rior of India; or of any other tract which other travellers might 
be apt to picture out with the illusions of their fancies; but I 
would cautiously receive his account of his immediate neighbours, 
and of those nations with which he is in habits of most frequent 
intercourse. However I might be disposed to trust his probity, I 
dare not trust his prejudices. 

‘ It has also been the peculiar lot of our country to be visited 
by the worst kind of English travellers. While men of philoso- 
phical spirit and cultivated minds have been envoys from England 
to ransack the poles, to penetrate the deserts, and to study the 
manners and customs of barbarous nations, with which she can 
have no permanent intercourse of profit or pleasure, it has been 
left to the broken-down tradesman, the scheming adventurer, the 
wandering mechanic, the Manchester and Birmingham agent, to 
be her oracles respecting America. From such sources she is con- 
tent to receive her information respecting a country in a singular 
state of moral and physical development: a country in which one 
of the greatest political experiments in the history of the world is 
now performing, and which presents the most profound and mo- 
mentous studies to the statesman and the philosopher. 

‘ That such men should give prejudiced accounts of America is 
not a matter of surprise. The themes it offers for contemplation 
are too vast and elevated for their capacities. The national cha- 
racter is yet in a state of fermentation; it may have its frothiness 
and sediment, but its ingredients are sound and wholesome ; it has 
already given proofs of powerful and generous qualities; and the 
whole promises to settle down intosomething substantially — 
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But the causes which are operating to strengthen and ennoble it, 
and its daily indications of admirable properties, are all lost upon 
these purblind observers, who are only affected by the little as- 
perities incident to its present situation.’ 


It would, indeed, be well if we examined a little closely 
into the opportunities and capacity of judging which our 
countrymen in America have enjoyed, as well as into the 
certain preparation for disappointment there which they may 
have received from luxury at home, before we bestow implicit 
credence on their accounts. Nothing can surpass our critical 
vigilance, Mr. I. remarks, in examining the credibility of 
travellers in some remote and unimportant country, or the 
strictness with which we compare their measurements of a 
pyramid, or description of a ruin; or the sternness with 
which we censure any detected inaccuracy: while we receive 
almost with eagerness the gross misrepresentations of coarse 
and obscure writers, concerning a country with which our 
own is placed in the most important and delicate relations. 

Designing writers have propagated the belief in England, 
that the people of the United States are inimical to the 
parent-country ; and nothing can be half so mischievous and 
malicious as this conduct, because nothing is so calculated 
to excite the hostile feeling as a false assumption of its ex- 
istence. Mr. Irving, indeed, does not deny that considerable 
political hostility exists, with a general soreness at the illi- 
berality of the British press: but he adds that, collectively 
speaking, the prepossessions of the people of America are 
strongly in favour of England. ‘ At one time, the bare name 
of Englishman was a passport to the confidence and hos- 
pitality of every family, and too often gave a transient cur- 
rency to the worthless and the ungrateful.’ Ever during the 
last war, we are informed, when the least opportunity occurred 
for kind feelings to spring forth, it was the delight of generous 
individuals to shew that in the midst of hostilities they still kept 
alive the sparks of former and of future friendship. Earnestly, 
indeed, is the alienation of such a country as America to 

be deprecated. Though young, she is of giant stature and 
strength ; her antient feelings of respect and veneration for 
the mother-country are not yet extinguished; and deeply to 
be execrated as the enemies of both are those bad spirits, 
who are instilling rancour and resentment into the bosom of 
either. Nothing is published in England on the subject of 

America, Mr. Irving says, that does not circulate in every 

part of it; not a calumny is dropt from an English pen, 

‘nor an unworthy sarcasm uttered by an English statesman, 

that does not go to blight good will.’ Mere contests of the 
“sword 
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sword are flesh-wounds, and it is the pride of the generous 
to forgive and forget them: but the slanders of the pen, he 
continues, pierce to the heart, and rankle longest in the 
noblest spirits. The advice which he gives to his own 
countrymen is characteristic of a generous nature: avoid re- 
crimination; retort not sarcasm and abuse; it is a paltry 
and unprofitable contest, the alternative of a little and a 
morbid mind, fretted into petulance rather than warmed 


into indignation. 


‘ Let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, so far as to 
shut our eyes to the perception of what is really excellent and 
amiable in the English character. We are a young people, neces- 
sarily an imitative one, and must take our examples and models, 
in a great degree, from the existing nations of Europe. There is 
no country more worthy of our study than England. The spirit 
of her constitution is most analogous to ours. The manners of 
her people — their intellectual activity — their freedom of opinion 
—their habits of thinking on those subjects which concern the 
dearest interests and most sacred charities of private life, are all 
congenial to the American character; and, in fact, are all intrin- 
sically excellent; for it is in the moral feeling of the people 
that the deep foundations of British prosperity are laid; and 
however the superstructure may be time-worn, or overrun b 
abuses, there must be something solid in the basis, admirable in 
the materials, and stable in the structure of an edifice, that so long 
has towered unshaken amidst the tempests of the world.’ 


Among the miscellaneous matter which composes these 
volumes, one article is headed ‘John Bull.’ In looking at 
the picture of himself, no man perhaps can form an accurate 
judgment of the resemblance: but the drawing in this case is 
spirited, the colouring good, and the portrait altogether so 
pleasing, that, notwithstanding certain excentricites of feature, 
we are rather flattered with the hope of its being a likeness, 
We should trust, therefore, that when it is examined by bro- 
ther “ Jonathan,” he may not form so unfavourable an opi- 
nion of the original, as he may have been led to conceive from 
the vulgar and unsightly caricatures which it has suited the 
purpose of some low and wretched artists to exhibit. Ample 
credit is given to the good qualities of John Bull, and the 
most indulgent allowance is made for such as are questionable. } 


‘ His virtues are all his own; all plain, homebred and unaffect- 
ed. His very faults smack of the raciness of his good qualities. 
His extravagance savours of his generosity ; his quarrelsomeness, 
of his courage; his credulity, of his open faith; his vanity, of his 
pride ; and his bluntness, of his sincerity. They are all the re- 
dundancies of a rich and liberal character. He is like his own 


oak; rough without, but sound and solid within; whose bark 
abounds 
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abounds with excrescences in proportion to the growth and gran- 
deur of the timber ; and whose branches make a fearful groaning 
and murmuring in the least storm, from their very magnitude and 
luxuriance.’ 


One of the first places to which a stranger is taken in 
Liverpool is the Athenzeum; and ¢he first person to whom 
he solicits an introduction, if he has any taste for literary 
pursuits, or any reverential feelings for a man struggling in 
the decline of life against the storms of fate ;— whose unspotted 
integrity, rare talents, and cultivated taste, ought to have pro- 
cured for him the sunshine of opulent repose; — who is an 
ornament to his country, as well as an honour to the town 
that gave him birth, and which is indebted to him for much 
of its embellishment and not a little of its celebrity ;— is 
Mr. Roscoe. We must indulge ourselves in extracting a few 
passages from the elegant and just homage paid to this gentle- 
man by Mr. Irving, as another specimen of his style of 
writing; and as affording an additional evidence of those 
feelings of respect towards eminent individuals in this country, 
which, so much to his honour, he is endeavouring to promote 
in his own: 


¢ Mr. Roscoe has shut himself up in no garden of thought, nor 
elysium of fancy ; but has gone forth into the highways and 
thoroughfares of life; he has planted bowers by the way-side, for 
the refreshment of the pilgrim and the sojourner, and has opened 
pure fountains, where the labouring man may turn aside from the 
dust and heat of the day, and drink of the living streams of know- 
ledge. There is a ‘ daily beauty in his life,” on which mankind 
may meditate and grow better. It exhibits no lofty and almost 
useless, because inimitable, example of excellence; but presents a 
picture of active, yet simple and imitable virtues, which are within 
every man’s reach, but which not many exercise, or this world 
would be a paradise. 

¢ But his private life is peculiarly worthy the attention of the 
citizens of our young and busy country, where literature and the 
elegant arts must grow up side by side with the coarser plants of 
daily necessity ; and must depend for their culture, not on the ex- 
clusive devotion of time and wealth, nor the quickening rays of 
titled patronage, but on hours and seasons snatched from the pur- 
suit of worldlv interests, by intelligent and public spirited indi- 
viduals. 

‘ He has shown how much may be done fora place in hours of 
leisure, by one master-spirit, and how completely it can give its 
own impress to surrounding objects. Like his own Lorenzo De 
Medici, on whom he seems to have fixed his eye, as on a pure 
model of antiquity, he has interwoven the history of his life with 
the history of his native town, and has made the foundations of its 
fame the monuments of his virtues. Wherever you go, in Liver- 
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ool, you perceive traces of his footsteps in all that is elegant and 
iberal. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in the chan- 
nels of traffick; he has diverted from it invigorating rills to refresh 
the gardens of literature. By his own example and constant ex- 
ertions, he has effected that union of commerce and the intellectual 
pursuits, so eloquently recommended in one of his latest writings * ; 
and has practically proved how beautifully they may be brought to 
harmonize, and to benefit each other. The noble institutions for 
literary and scientific purposes, which reflect such credit on Liver- 
pool, and are giving such an impulse to the public mind, have 
mostly been originated, and have all been effectively promoted, by 
Mr. Roscoe; and when we consider the rapidly increasing opu- 
lence and magnitude of that town, which promises to vie in com- 
mercial importance with the metropolis, it will be perceived that 
in awakening an ambition of mental improvement among its in- 


habitants, he has effected a great benefit to the cause of British 
literature.’ 


Mr. Irving has studied the manners of the English in their 
rural occupations and festivities, as well as in the busier and 
more varied engagements which develope the national cha- 
racter in our metropolis and other large cities. His sketches 
intitled -* Rural Life in England;’ ‘ The Country Church; 
‘ The Stage Coach ;’ ¢ Christmas Day ;’ § The Christmas Din- 
ner,’ &c.; and some others, not forgetting ‘ Little Britain ;’ 
are touched with great spirit and vivacity. 

We must give a portion of the papers relative to the cele- 
bration of the festivities of Christmas, at the seat of a true old 
fashioned English country-squire, with much regret that we 
cannot extend our quotation from this lively sketch. (P. 107.) 


‘ Squire Bracebridge kept up old customs in kitchen as well 
as hall ; and the rolling pin, struck upon the dresser by the cook, 
summoned the servants to carry in the meats : 


¢ Just in this nick the cook knocked thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey ; 
Each serving man, with dish in hand, 
March’d boldly up, like our train-band, 
Presented, and away. t 


‘ The dinner was served up in the great hall, where the Squire 
always held his Christmas banquet. <A blazing crackling fire of 
logs had been heaped on to warm the spacious apartment, and 
the flame went sparkling and wreathing up the wide-mouthed 
chimney. The great picture of the crusader and his white horse 
had been profusely decorated with greens for the occasion ; and 
holly and ivy had likewise been wreathed round the helmet and 





« * Address on the opening of the Liverpool Institution.’ 
‘+ Sir John Suckling.’ 
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weapons on the opposite wall, which I understood were the arms 
of the same warrior. 1 must own, by the bye, I had strong doubts 
about the authenticity of the painting and armour as- having be- 
longed to the crusader, they certainly having the stamp of more 
recent days; but I was told that the painting had been so consi- 
dered time out of mind; and that, as to the armour, it had been 
found in a lumber room, and elevated to its present situation by 
the Squire, who at once determined it to be the armour of the 
family hero ; and as he was absolute authority on all such subjects 
in his own household, the matter had passed into current accept- 
ation. A sideboard was set out just under this chivalric trophy, 
on which was a display of plate that might have vied (at least in 
variety) with Belshazzar’s parade of the vessels of the temple: 
‘‘ flagons, cans, cups, beakers, goblets, basins, and ewers ;” the 
gorgeous utensils of good companionship that had gradually accu- 
mulated through many generations of jovial housekeepers. Before 
these stood the two yule candles *, beaming like two stars of the 
first magnitude ; other lights were distributed in branches, and 
the whole array glittered like a firmament of silver. 

‘ We were ushered into this banqueting-scene with the sound 
of minstrelsy ; the old harper being seated on a stool beside the 
fire-place, and twanging his instrument with a vast deal more 
power than melody. Never did Christmas board display a more 
goodly and gracious assemblage of countenances ; those who were 
not handsome, were, at least, happy ; and happiness is a rare im- 
prover of your hard-favoured visage. I always consider an old 
English family as well worth studying as a collection of Holbein’s 





‘* The Yule clog is a great log of wood, sometimes the root of 
a tree, brought into the house with great ceremony, on Christmas 
eve, laid in the fire-place, and lighted with the brand of the last 
year’s clog. While it lasted, there was great drinking, singing, 
and telling of tales. Sometimes it was accompanied by Christmas 
candles; but in the cottages the only light was from the ruddy 
blaze of the great wood fire. The Yule clog was to burn all night; 
if it went out it was considered a sign of ill luck. 

¢ Herrick mentions it in one of his songs: 


‘ « Come bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your hearts desiring.” 


* The Yule clog is still burnt in many farm-houses and kitchens 
in England, particularly in the north, and there are several super- 
Stitions connected with it among the peasantry. If a squinting 
persea come to the house while it is burning, or a person bare- 
footed, it is considered an ill omen. The brand remaining from 


the Yule clog is carefully put away to light the next year’s Christ- 
mas fire.’ P. 66. 
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ortraits or Albert Durer’s prints. There is much antiquarian 

ore to be acquired; much knowledge of the physiognomies of 
former times. Perhaps it may be from having continually before 
their eyes those rows of old family-portraits, with which the man- 
sions of this country are stocked: certain it is, that the quaint 
features of antiquity are often most faithfully perpetuated in these 
ancient lines; and I have traced an old family nose through a 
whole picture gallery, legitimately handed down from generation 
to generation, almost from the time of the Conquest. Something 
of the kind was to be observed in the worthy company around me. 
Many of their faces had evidently originated in a Gothic age, and 
been merely copied by succeeding generations ; and there was one 
little girl in particular, of staid demeanour, with a high Roman 
nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, who was a great favourite of 
the. Squire’s, being, as he said, a Bracebridge all over, and the 
very counterpart of one of his ancestors who figured in the court 
of Henry VIII. 

‘ The parson said grace, which was not a short familiar one, 
such as is commonly addressed to the Deity in these unceremo- 
nious days ; but a long, courtly, well-worded one of the ancient 
school, There was now a pause, as if something was expected ; 
when suddenly the butler entered the hall with some degree of 
bustle: he was attended by a servant on each side with a large 
wax-light, and bore a silver-dish, on which was an enormous pig’s 
head, decorated with rosemary, with a lemon in its mouth, which 
was placed with great formality at the head of the table. The 
moment this pageant made its appearance, the harper struck up a 
flourish ; at the conclusion of which the young Oxonian, on re- 
ceiving a hint from the Squire, gave, with an air of the most comic 
gravity, an old carol, the first verse of which was as follows: 


‘ Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merily, 
Qui estis in convivio. 


Though prepared to witness many of these little excentricities, 
from being apprized of the peculiar hobby of mine host, yet, I 
confess, the parade with which so odd a dish was introduced some- 
what perplexed me, until I gathered from the conversation of the 
Squire and the parson, that it was meant to represent the bringing 
in of the boar’s head ; a dish formerly served up with much cere- 
mony and the sound of minstrelsy and song, at great tables, on 
Christmas day. ‘I like the old custom,” said the Squire, “ not 
merely because it is stately and pleasing in itself, but because it 
was observed at the college at Oxford, at which I was educated. 
When I hear the old song chanted, it brings to mind the time 
when I was young and gamesome — and the noble old college-hall 
—and my fellow-students loitering about it in their black gowns; 
many of whom, poor lads, are now in their graves !”’ 

We 
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We remember, some century ago, or thereabouts, to haye 
gone in a hackney-coach to Vestminster Abbey, with our 
old friend Sir Roger de Coverley, and to have been ex- 
tremely pleased with the quaintness and simplicity of his 
remarks. ‘The worthy Knight, it is true, made a point of never 
going abroad without drinking a glass of the widow Truby’s 
strong water; and he pressed us with such affectionate ear- 
nestness to take a dram, that possibly we might be in a parti- 
cularly good humour at the time: be that as it may, we have 
not enjoyed our present visit to the tombs, in the company of 
Mr. Irving, although he was more sentimentally inclined, 
with altogether so much zest as we felt on the former occa- 
sion. Having also been present at the Boar’s Head tavern 
in East Cheap, when another lamented friend of ours, poor 
Oliver Goldsmith, talked in his sleep with the ghost of Dame 
Quickly ; in the very room where old Jack Falstaff used to 
crack his jokes, and in the very chair in which Prince Hal 
used to sit with his merry companions about him; it is not 
surprizing that we should have lost something of the relish 
which a visit to East Cheap, with so inquisitive and agree- 
able an associate as Mr. Irving, would otherwise have af- 
forded us. 

This writer is probably a young man, and in that case his 
enthusiasm should excite our envy rather than our censure ; 
otherwise, we should say that he is a little too romantic, 


and that he festoons his descriptions somewhat gaudily with 
epithets and apostrophes. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1820. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 13. Sacred Leisure ; or, Poems on Religious Subjects. By 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M., Vicar of Bakewell, Author 
of “ The Friends,” a Poem, &c. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1820. 

We have more than once introduced Mr. Hodgson’s productions 
to the notice of our readers, and have found reason to applaud 
his moral principles, his good taste, and his strength of poetic 
language, particularly when applied to the purposes of satire. He 
has now devoted some of his ‘ leisure’ to a subject on which also 
we have frequently given our opinion; and we are sure that he 
will concur with us in the sentiments which we have occasional 

expressed, 
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expressed, respecting the difficulty of treating unexceptionably, 
and successfully, religious topics in the diction of the Muses. 
Poetry, unless bursting with the inspiration of Milton, can in- 
deed rarely impart additional energy or vivacity to the impressions 
made on us by these subjects in our early youth. The very 
hrases, in which they were first familiarized to our understand- 
ing, become hallowed in our recollections ; and any attempt to 
re-model the Bible, or to parcel out its contents into a series of 
poetic tales, seems to the imagination as futile as it would be to 
retouch the tints of nature, or to bedizen the majestic simplicity 
of truth. When, therefore, we read the two longer poems in this 
small volume, intitled ‘ Cain and Abel,’ and ‘ Jonah,’ as also 
those of the shorter pieces which relate directly to the doctrines 
or to the history of the Christian Revelation, we could not re- 
ress a sentiment of sincere regret that Mr. Hodgson should have 
Lesiaded his reputation in so difficult and almost impracticable a 
task. The-introduction to the tale of Jonah, however, is cer- 
tainly conceived in a happy manner, and we shall present it to 
the reader. 
‘ Advertisement. 


¢ The miraculous history of Jonah, when related in English 
verse, seemed to require both an introduction and a conclusion of 
some kind or another. The most natural plan which occurred to 
the present writer, was to put the relation into the mouth of a 
Christian of the fourth century ; who is supposed to have retired 
for religious purposes, common at that period, to the deserts near 
Antioch. Upon hearing the distant sound of that tremendous 
earthquake which threatened to destroy the city, and which called 
forth so divine a specimen of eloquence from St. Chrysostom (who 
witnessed it), the recluse is imagined to address the speech which 
forms the main subject of the poem to his son, the companion of 
his holy retirement. 


«« Kneel, kneel, my child, to him the Lord of Heaven, 
Secret in judgment, sudden to destroy ! 
To Him, whose unheard voice awakes the storm 
That rocks e’en now our trembling Syrian earth, 
And bids old Antioch in her pride turn pale. 
Yes, to these desert woods her cry has reached, 
The cry of startled guilt —Ye hapless towers ! 
Oh that, like mightier Nineveh, forewarned 
By that prophetic Hebrew, and reclaimed 
From Ruin’s yawning gulph, ye too had heard 
Some wrathful Jonah — or would hear your own, 
Your saintly pastor — lost, adulterous city ! 
What sign shall rescue thee !— when viewless, swift, 
As the dread hour of everlasting trial, 
Shaking thy walls to their deep-rooted base, 
Speaks thy dark doom in thunder from the ground, 
Kneel, kneel, my child, to Him the Lord of Heaven, 
Secret in judgment, sudden to destroy !” 


‘¢ Thus 
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© Thus in their lonely cave, where arching rose 
The hills of Silence, and a night of woods, 
The holy Theon to the much-lov’d youth 
Who shar’d his hermit hours, and now was all 
Earth held of comfort for a widow’d sire, 
Closing their guileless prayers, in terror spoke. 


¢ Now, hushed awhile, the distant earthquake died 
In aweful murmurings, and from forth the cell, 
Gazing intent upon the unclouded arch 
Of breathless blue, through whose deep bosom sailed 
Pure in her virgin loveliness the light 
Of silent nature, looked that lowly pair, 
With eyes, how eloquent, of grateful peace, 
And heavenly love, more warm from peril past. 


‘ But youthful Cyril, in his wondering mind 
Who deeply treasured all a parent’s words, 
And gradual now, as cautious wisdom chose, 
Inspired and guided by paternal love, 
With eager lips the hallowed fountains drank 
That flowed from Sion’s hill, the immortal lore 
Of sages taught by Heaven, of Heaven itself, 
Mused much of threatened Antioch, much of Him 
Whose warning voice preserved the great of old, 
The guilty Nineveh — ‘“‘ And say, my Sire, 
Since yet untold that high prophetic tale, 
How ’scaped Assyria’s Queen the lifted bolt 
Of reddening anger ?—— Who was He that stood 
Between her God and her, and stayed the plague ?” 





« « Mercy, my child,” the well-pleased Sire returned, 
“* Unbought, unasked by man, too vast for him, 
And his restrained compassion, or hot wrath 
Raised by his brother worm, Heaven’s mercy spared 
The ripe, the ready prey. But thou shalt hear 
That deep, mysterious tale, consigned to awe 
Unspeakable by Him, the Son of God, 
Its own Almighty Antitype, who gave 
This sign, and only this, to warn the race, 
The unbelieving race, who sought for wonders.”? ’ 


Among the smaller poems, are some few devoted to subjects 
more suitable, we think, to Mr. Hodgson’s poetical talents. Such 
are the following lines on the Beauty of the Creation, in which 
we seem to recognize Mr. H.’s natural style: 





‘ Had the rich earth been only made 
Her creatures’ various wants to aid ; 
Had Heaven so framed the whole, 
That one wide, flat, unshaded plain, 
Self-warmed, and self-bedewed with rain, 
Had fed each living soul : 
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* Due still our grateful praise would be, 
Almighty Architect, to thee, 
For nature’s bounteous plan: 
But, oh! what raptures of delight 
Creation’s fair embellished sight 
Calls forth from wondering man ' 





‘ What superfluity of love 
Descends in beauty from above ! 
What harmony around 
Attunes the breathing earth and sky, 
And swells, in murmuring majesty, 
Through all the blue profound ! 


‘ How colour pours upon the scene 
Her altering shades of sunny green ! 
How the grey rocks on high, 
Streaked by the cataract’s wintry course, 
Or shattered by the thunder’s force, 
In gathering darkness lie ! 


‘ Yon softer hill, beneath the rock, 
Half-covered by the whitening flock 
That roams its verdant side, 
With seeming exultation sees 
The natural diadem of trees 
Run round it, deep and wide. 


+ nts 


‘ And oh! that sweet uprising siower, 
Balm breathed from herb, and fruit, and flower ! 
When, bright with April dew, 
The landscape gleams, and arched above 
The pictured pledge of heavenly love 
Spans the whole vernal view. 


‘ Who here can lose, with blinded sense, 
The beam of pure benevolence ? 
To raise the human heart 
To Him who framed this balanced globe, 
’Twas girded with so fair a robe, 
*Twas graced with matchless art. 


‘ That hand of heavenly art is here, 
Where, down the winding vale, appear 
The roofs of rustic straw ; 
And spiral wreaths of airy blue . 
Mount from the peaceful cottage, true : 
To beauty’s native law. m 








‘ That hand of heavenly art bestows 
The mingled light, the life that flows, 
Where nature’s fountains play ; 
When the morn wakes their misty stream, 
Or evening’s yellow lustres gleam 
Along their fading way. 
















‘ That 
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¢ That hand of heavenly art is seen 
Brightest in virtue’s eye serene, 
Where truth and fondness dwell — 
What angel mind can picture thee, 
Thou vision of tranquillity ? 
What tongue presume to tell ?” 


Art. 14. What have we got? or, All our Glories; a Poetico- 
political Morceau. Fragment I. By * ° *, 8vo. 
2s.6d. Ilbery. 1820. ' . 
A whimsical preface, informing the reader of the mode in 

which, it is pretended, the MS. of this poem came into the editor’s 

hands, prepares us for the character of the composition which 
follows. The author is somewhat of a grumbler as to the nature of 
our political blessings, of which he makes out a list in answer to 
his own question, ‘ What have we got?’; and many persons may 
deem him a bit of a radical in his mode of viewing them, and in his 
estimate of the characters of some of the great folks of the coun- 
try. His verse is of the half Hudibrastic, half Macaronic, half 


Pun-ic *, sort that has lately been in fashion ; as witness the fol- 
lowing stanzas : 





‘ A Sinking Fund we have ;— some think it real 
Because the funds are sinking every day ; 
Some think it visionary and ideal, 
Since they have lopt nine-tenths of it away ; 
In one thing it is plain that we agree all, 
New debts we make — the old we never pay. 
This our tutamen, decus, and Palladium 
Exit, like all our other schemes in um.’ — 


I like not these restrictions every day : 

One looks so like a ministerial tool, 
When to discover what to think or say, 

Like C g, one must trot to Liverpool, 
Or asking counsel of Lord C————h, 

Run greater risk of looking like a fool. 
Tho’ the advice of neither’s worth a groat, 
It seems they cannot be too dearly bought. 





Yet down our throats it must be cramm’d en — 
—tirely against the sense of meetings held on 

Our wrongs and sufferings: Oh! illustrious Camden, 
Which prompted thee to that which was so well done, 

I doubt if ’twould be paralleled by Hampden, 
And certainly it never will by Eldon ; 

Our Bathursts, Addingtons, our Grenvilles, Ardens — 
Our judges, counsellors, or Cinque Port wardens. 














* We hope that our readers will forgive our three halves. 


P 2 ‘ Ye 
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‘ Ye duller stars ! diminished digni—ties 

Ye knights grand crosses, and ye knights of Pat ; — 

Ye P—ls, ye P—les, ye P—lets, H—rr bies — 
All ye on fees of office who grow fat, 

Sly Ari—stoc—rats, nibblers of the cheese 

—parings — Hide, hide your heads, and think of — Pratt! 
No not a name among ye rhymes to that : — 

And this ’midst all your dzé/s the only Act 

Approved by any but yourselves in fact. 





* Come, gentlemen, and take a leaf out of his book, 
Camden’s Britan. black letter. No, that’s not him, 
Tis for a fairer character you look, 
Britannia’s Camden. Take care not to blot him: 
That’s your right paper credit — get by hook 
Or crook — and keep him when you’ve got him. 
Many black points in your administration, 
This the sole point (alas!) of Admiration ! ! 


Her late Majesty is then canonized; and next the recent en- 
deavours of the male branches of our royal family to preserve 
the line of succession to the crown are ludicrously eulogized. — 
We could quote farther: but it is right to be moderate, whether 
the dish before us be ‘ good, bad, or indifferent ;” and the writer 
of this poem has some title to all those epithets. He is by no 
means one of the lowest of the multitude of makers of verses: 
but, as we said before, he is somewhat of a grumbler ; and, if 
others grumble at him, he must not complain. ‘ Hanc veniam 
petimus,”’ &C. 


Art. 15. Aguilhar, a Tragedy. By H. Madison Tweddell. 
8vo. 4s. sewed. Allman. 1820. 

It is with tenderness and respect that we wish to treat every 
thing which bears the name of Tweddell. If the house of Pindar 
was spared at Thebes, the house of Tweddell should be honoured 
at Athens. We mean, that all lovers of literature must feel dis- 
posed to welcome any learned effort from a relation of that distin- 
guished scholar, who, among the numerous examples of united 
diligence and genius afforded in late years by the students of our 
universities, still stands pre-eminent in fame. Yet, alas! what 
can we do? How can we dispense with our stern and unwelcome 
duty of criticism ? 

This tragedy, then, with regret we say, has no one element 
of dramatic poetry. It has neither an ingenious and well-man- 
aged story, nor characters strongly contrasted and happily sus- 
tained ; nor is it conveyed in language elegant, forcible, and 
appropriate. It is an unfortunate imitation of the worst familiar- 
ity, and vulgarity even, of the old Elizabethan drama; that fatal 
rock on which the pigmy mimics of our day are for ever splitting: 
We should be sorry to be supposed, for a moment, guilty of 10- 
cluding Mr. Tweddell in this class of Lilliputian imitators; for we 
believe him, from many indications scattered throughout the work; 
to be capable of much better things ;—but these are not pod. 
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cal things ; and, therefore, from such studies we venture to warn 
him for ever. We shall not give ourselves and others the pain of 
quotation, but rest the censure on our character. 





Art. 16. Patronage; a Poem. In imitation of the Seventh 
Satire of Juvenal. By Mandanis. 12mo. pp. 38. Souter. 
1820. 

Considerable merit, poetical and ethical, is displayed in the 
present little poem: but we cannot suffer such extreme virulence 
of abuse as it also contains to pass without censure. We refer, 
particularly, to pages 14. and 15., but certainly we shall not any 
farther add to the notoriety of such very malignant matter. 


Let our readers judge of the manner in which other characters 
are treated, in this spit-jire performance : 


‘ E’en Scott, who cooks a leash of larks at thrice, 
And Eldon, flagrant of Sir William’s vice, 
For (like the sinning sisters in the play, 
‘Tis ‘* Brother, brother, brother, ev’ry way” 
E’en these, who scorn fatigue, and time, and health, 
For wealth ; — already infamous for wealth ; 
Who with starv’d limbs, and death enwhiten’d locks, 
Still add to mortgage, mortgage; stocks to stocks; 
| L’en these, who sicken if their purses gape 
er | Just wide enough to let a groat escape ; 


oO 
on 


These, who dare suffer (what do misers dread ?) 
The wise and good to die for want of bread ; 
Ken these will praise you.’ — 


This, in our judgment, is very gross, so gross as to frustrate its 
own object; and by exciting the virtuous resentment of honest 








ell. men, against the overcharged censure of failings, or even vices, 
; all satire is rendered suspicious, and will not endanger the safety 
ery of real delinquency. 
dar 
red Art.17. Retribution; a Poem: addressed to Woman. By 
ise Charles Swan, Author of ‘ Omar,” an Eastern Tale, &c. &c. 
di \ 
tine 8vo. pp.71- Chapple. 1820. 
ited All those parts of this volume which are not glaringly absurd, 
our | or offensive, we conceive to have no meaning at all. 
vhat ‘ A bowl they deemed her, a full-flowing bowl 
oo Made but for jolly topers.’ 
nent | A whale they deemed him, a large oily whale, 
mane Made for superb harpooners ! 
ye” _ The former of these allusions belongs to Mr. Charles Swan, and 
Besa) is applied to a woman. . The latter is our own, and has reference 
ree | toaman. Ultrum horum? 
ata : : . , 
tting- | ‘ Sce’st thou yon cottage — breathing like a bride ? 


If this be not nonsense, we despair even in the present age of 
discovering it. 
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Out of the ‘ Poems’ which the author has modestly declined to 
announce in the title-page, we select the following happy passage : 


‘ The soul that fondly treasures there 

Undying love, for one too fair, 

Too heavenly — and perchance too haught — 

Though fallen every high-raised thought — 

Though faded fancy’s Paradise, 

Like guiding stars to seaman’s eyes : — 

Still owns that warm unhappy breast, 
A rapture cold hearts cannot own: 

For while he loved with hope — it blessed — 
And, vanished, stayed a deeper groan.’ 


We have only to call the attention of our reader to the inimit- 
able line, 


‘ Too heavenly —and perchance too haught,’ 


and then to leave them in the hands of Mr. Swan. We hope that 
these are expiring strains. 


Art. 18. Moscow; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, founded on recent 
Historical Events. As performed at the Theatre, Taunton. 
By the Reverend A. Cresswell, A.B. 8vo. 2s.6d. Baldwin 
and Co. 1820. 

The subject and events of this tragedy are rather too recent in 
«¢ the mouths and minds of men,” to become fairly the property of 
the poet. We should doubt how they might succeed even under 
the controul of real genius: but, in the hands of mediocrity, their 
chance is necessarily much worse. The tale is of itself a tra- 
gedy of yesterday, and requires nothing from the embellishment 
of poetry to add force and terror to the scenes. To the dramatist 
of distant years, and to a refined Russian audience, it may present 
charms of a truly national and interesting nature. 

Mr. Cresswell’s drama is certainly rather historical than poetical, 
as he himself intimates. For an explanation of the plot, charac- 
ter, and incidents, we may therefore refer to the public journals 
of the day. The progress of the piece is seldom interrupted by 
any flashes of poetic fire, or bold sketches of character, which 
might have given life to its historical correctness ; and the appar- 
ition of the Red Man, and the under-plot of Le Grand and Pau- 
lowna, are scarcely sufficient to atone for the regular campaign-like 
proceedings of the other heroes of the story. 

The author has apparently laboured under too great political 
delicacy in the portraiture of his zllustrious personages: he has 
endeavoured not to give offence to any; and he has consequently 
made them all equally harmless and tame. 

As a specimen of the supernatural powers of the Red Man, we 
shall extract scene 3., act iv. 


‘ Bonaparte, in the advanced line of the French army at bivouac, 
is discovered reading in his tent. Enter an apparition, or evil 
spirtt, very tall, in red armour. 

18 ‘ Bona: 
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* Bona. Ha! bold intruder, dost thou come again ? 
This is thy second visit. Hellish fiend, 
Avaunt! — or thus I'll punish thy presumption ! 
[ Draws his sword. } 
‘ Spirit. Put up thy harmless weapon, — why stab the air? 
Thy utmost spite cannot affect me, Prince ! — 
Tis useless thus to rage, to fret, or frown ; 
For frowns will not avail thee now. 
¢ Bona. Spirit, 
That thus appear’st in such a flaming shape, 
Whence proceedest thou ? — from heaven or hell ? — 
Speak, thou fiery demon ! tell thy mission ! 
‘ Spirit. ’Tis not for me to say from whence I come ; 
This, Napoleon, shalt thou know hereafter : 
But learn, proud Prince, I am familiar 
With thy most secret thoughts. 
¢ Bona. Thou liest, base fiend !— 
Thy loathed presence once did torture me ; 
And only once before ; and dost thou dare 
Assert thou hast my confidence ? 
‘ Spirit. Napoleon, 
But once again thou'lt view me here on earth ; 
But thrice my hated vision can appear 
To mortal ken: but though invisible, 
Great Prince, I am thy close companion. 
‘ Bona. Speak ; on what occasions hast thou been near me ! 
Say what my secret thoughts when thou intrudest, 
Tell what business next in hand ?’ &c. &c. 


Art.19. Zayda; a Spanish Tale, in Three Cantos; and other 
Poems, Stanzas, and Canzonets. By Oscar. 18mo. 5s. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1820. 

If this little volume possesses any merit, it is of a very equi- 
vocal kind. The son of Ossian informs us that ‘ few perhaps 
have had less excuse to offer, for intruding upon the notice of 
the public the effusious of a few leisure hours, than the author 
of the subsequent pages: who, at a period, than in which the 
display and competition of yet living and productive poetic ge- 
nius never before so justly and so exclusively commanded the in- 
terest and admiration of the world, has ventured to open for the 
inspection of the general reader his little volume, which, like an 
early secluded flower, is most haply destined to remain unnoticed, 
and to feel the cold gaze of indifference eclipsed by the charms of 
maturer plants, or to fade beneath the more chilly blight of con- 
tempt, by being contrasted with the surrounding beauties; beauties 
that grow morc beautiful the oftener they are observed, and 
whose perfume leaves a charm on the senses which no after-time 
can ever efface!’ Though this long-winded ungrammatical sen- 
tence does not form an integral portion of the poems, its nature 
ls highly poetical, and, by its resemblance to the style of Ossian, 
discovers that kindred genius for which we should have been at a 
loss to account from the mere mention of genealogy ! 
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“ Simili frondescit virga metallo.” 


Some of the least incorrect of these poems are of a light and 
erotic cast: but the Spanish story of Zayda is too inflated, irre- 
gular, and over-wrought, both in sentiment and expression, to be 
considered as a favourable specimen of the author’s powers. The 
following portion of it gives perhaps some of its best lines: 


‘ The thought of years already fled, 
Of pleasures and of sorrows past, 
Of friends that were, but now are dead, 
Of joys that are, but cannot last, 
Of scenes that charmed, but svon stole by, 
Of hopes that soothed, but told not why: 
Broke on her silence with a sigh : 
Fears for the future, too, then stole 
O’er the soft slumber of her soul, 
And though a joy, like glad-hope stealing, 
Had mingled expectation’s smart, — 
But those are tinctured more by feeling, 
From which remembrance cannot part.” P. 9. 


The character and incidents of the poem of Zayda, however, 
are too trite and common-place to allow us to dwell on them ; and 
we can speak of the miscellaneous pieces with more appro- 
bation: for in these at least the writer manifests a ray of taste 
and feeling. 


‘ STANZAS TO 
‘ «¢ Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana.” — Petrarch. 





‘ They tell me that thy youthful cheek, 

And late so lively soft dark eye, 

Are changed, — and often seem to speak 
The language of a sympathy ;— 

They say thou look’st no longer glad! 
But thoughtful oft appear’st to be; 

And that the thought which makes thee sad, 
They ween, is, ah !— a thought of me! 


‘ Though selfish ; ’tis a kind relief, — 
Such secret solace life can gladden, 
To know, like mine, a mutual grief 
Thy softer heart does also sadden,’ &c. &c. 


POLITICS, 


Art. 20. Refert Gentis: A Short Tract. S8vo. 6d. Rich- 
ardson. 

The object of this tract seems to be to suggest means for 
augmenting the finances of the state, and for improving the con- 
dition of the poor. For the first purpose, the author recommends 
a contribution of 10 percent. on capital ; for the second, a restric- 
tion in the supply of parochial relief, and a tax on a! graduated 
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scale on all marriages: which, he says, ‘ shall form a fund for 
the poor, half the interest of which shall be applicable in aid of 
the poor-rates, and the remaining half shall be added to the sacred 
fund.” The author justly observes, that ‘ it is very probable that 
every idea in these pages may have been already given to the pub- 
lic:’ but he adds, with somewhat of an Iricism, that ‘ this short 
statement is intended for those who have not leisure for. [much] 
reading.’ 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 21. The Traveller’s Fire-side, a Series of Papers on Switzer- 
land, the Alps, &c.; containing Information and Descriptions, 
original, and selected from French and Swiss Authors. B 
Samuel Miller Waring. Small 8vo. pp.309. 5s.6d. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1819. 

This little volume is ushered in by a sprightly preface, describing 
the writer as a young man and a young traveller. Passing over 
the so often trodden ground of Calais, Paris, and Lyons, he intro- 
duces his reader at once to the ridges of Jura and the glaciers that 
surround Mont Blanc: when several letters are appropriated to 
excursions in the neighbourhood of Chamouni, and to a descrip- 
tion of the chamois, the eagle, and other wild animals of the Alps. 
Mr.W. then proceeds into the interior of Switzerland, and gives an 
account of towns and districts less frequently depicted in books 
of travels ;—we mean, parts of the cantons of Berne, Friburg, 
and Schwitz, a sequestered region, the cradle of Helvetian liberty. 
Returning from these rugged tracts to the more genial atmo- 
sphere of the Pays de Vaud, he describes the northern and southern 
shores of the lake of Geneva, the canton of the Valais, the pass- 
age of the Simplon, and finally the road into Lombardy as far as 
Milan. 

The latter part of the volume is not the production of Mr. W., 
but a translation of a ‘ series of letters on the road from 
Geneva to Milan by the Simplon,’ written in 1808, in French, by an 
author of the name of Mallet. In other parts of his book, Mr. W. 
has borrowed very freely from foreign writers, particularly Ramond 
and Ebel; and the merit of his work consists less in general 
views than in the clearness of its local descriptions, and in its de- 
lineation of Alpine manners. We do not object to this liberal 
borrowing from others, while Mr.W. makes a point of acknowleging 
such obligations : but the youth of the author leads him occasion- 
ally into enumerations (as in p. 140.) of particulars which appear 
puerile to veterans either in travelling or in reviewing. He ap- 
pears to possess some knowlege of German; an attainment of no 
slight importance in a country in which the names of places are 
derived from that language, and in general are expressive of some 
peculiarity of position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Some Remarks on Lord John Russel’s Life of William 
Lord Russell, and on the Times in which he lived. By Spen- 
cer Johnson, Esq. 8vo. pp.59. Mawman. 1820. 
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We are told that the author of these pages has enjoyed the 
honour of a personal acquaintance with the noble biographer of 
Lord Russell from his earliest days, and therefore must natu- 
rally take a more than ordinary interest in any production of his 
pen. He consequently perused the work just mentioned with cri- 
tical attention; and, for the satisfaction of his own mind, he 
examined the historians of that stormy period in which Lord Rus- 
sell lived, in order to compare their accounts of the transactions 
in which he was engaged with the relation given by his descend- 
ant. The result is an entire verification of Lord John’s narrative ; 
and it receives the sincere and animated eulogy to which it is 
intitled. After the full account which we gave of that production, 
(vol. xci. p. 225.) we shall not re-enter on the subject: but it would 
be unjust to the author of these Remarks if we withheld the ex- 
pression of our entire concurrence with the constitutional views 
which he has taken, and our approbation of the manly spirit which 
he displays. Lord John Russel is an actor in, as well as a spec- 
tator of, the interesting events daily passing before us; and we 
can ill spare even the temporary suspension of his exertions: but, 
if he could find leisure to prepare for the public a history of the 
house of Russell, we should heartily second the suggestion here 
thrown out for his undertaking it. 

The name of Johnson, given as that of the writer of this pam- 
phlet, we understand to be fictitious. 


Art. 23. Gioachino Greco on the Game of Chess: translated from 
the French. To which are added, numerous Remarks, criti- 
cal and explanatory, by William Lewis, Author and Editor 
of several Works on Chess. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1819. 

Gioachino Greco was a native of Calabria, of low extraction 
but of handsome person. By what accident he became fond of 
chess is now unknown: but this fondness gained for him the pro- 
tection and friendship of the celebrated Don Mariano Marano, an 
excellent player, who took the boy to his house, and soon taught 
him the more difficult stratagems of the game. When he left the 
roof of Marano, the Greek, as he was emphatically called, tra- 
velled as a kind of prize-fighter on the chess-board, visited the 
principal courts of Europe, and at Paris beat the Duke of Ne- 
mours, whose defeat was recorded in a madrigal. He printed a 
book on chess at Naples, which was afterward translated into 
French, and republished at Paris in 1669. From this French 
edition, reprinted at London in 1752, the volume before us is de- 
rived : but it is rather a new-modelling than a mere translation ; 
games with similar openings having here been classed together, 
and many of Greco’s catastrophes reduced to mere variations. 
Critical notes are attached to the successive pages, which abund- 
antly prove that Greco was not completely armed at all points for 
purposes either of attack or of defence, but that he frequently 
suggests ruinous movements. Whether it was worth while to re- 
publish a syllabus of instructions, which have been long — 
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by the profounder science of Philidor, may be questioned ; and 
surely it was inexpedient to retain the unwieldy form of hiero- 
glyphic notation here adopted, now that Moses Hirschel has de- 
vised a neater stenography of chess. On these subjects, we have 
already spoken at length in our account of Sarratt’s work. (Rev. 
vol. Ixxii. p. 351-) Greco died in the East Indies at an advanced 
age, having found his skill at chess a sufficient passport throughout 
the world. 

The French have a good book on chess, intitled Traité Theorique 
et Pratique du Jeu des Echecs, printed at Paris in 1775 : its author's 
name is unknown to us, but we deem it more worthy of transla- 
tion than this treatise of Greco. Some problems are common! 
attached to grammars of chess, which serve to amuse the learner, 
but are unnoticed here: such as to begin at any given square, to 
move the knight into every square of the board without twice 
visiting the same square, and to finish in any given square. In 
the Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, Euler has inserted a 
mathematical solution of this problem. 


Art. 24. Chess rendered Familiar by tabular Demonstrations of the 
various Positions and Movements, as described by Philidor : 
with many other critical Situations and Moves, and a concise In- 
troduction to the Game. By J. G. Pohlman. Royal 8vo. 
pp-449- 11. 1s. Boards. Baldwin andCe. 1819. 

This handsome but somewhat ponderous volume is in fact an 
explanatory comment on Philidor’s Treatise on Chess. Philidor 
wrote for proficients in the game, and has recorded critical situ- 
ations and difficult processes with stenographic brevity. His 
commentator, on the contrary, has exhibited in spacious tabular 
demonstrations, or progressive representations of the succeedin 
phases, the instructions of the master. Thus, that which the learner 
would have to find or make out from the original work, at the ex- 
pence of much time and pains, is here already done to his eye, or, 
as we might say, to his hand. To play from the book is often a 
source of solitary amusement, and inures the young student to 
foresee consequences, to struggle with difficulties, and to extri- 
cate himself from embarrassment; and this is not an idle labour. 
Chess, above all other games, has cosmopolitical rank; and he 
who excels in it secures a ready introduction to genteel company, 
not merely in London, Paris, and Vienna, but at Constantinople, at 
Benares, and at Pekin. 

An introduction of thirty-six pages treats of the rules of the 
game, and advances many precepts or general instructions for the 
conduct of it. Then follow wood-cuts, which occupy four hundred 
pages, and represent in progress the more remarkable games of 
Philidor. The first game is illustrated by representations after 
every single move; and other games are noted with greater abbre- 
viation, in proportion as the pupil learns to supply the inevitable 
intermediate steps. Some games are given without variations, but 
others with two, three, and even five variations. Nine entire 
games are thus chronicled. Then follows an ingenious collection 
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of difficult mates and ends of game. Salvio’s gambit, the Cun- 
ningham gambit, the Aleppo gambit, and many other niceties, are 
explained in fourteen separate lessons. The work concludes with 
some critical situations and moves from Stamma, and with Phili- 
dor’s notes on particular moves. 

The author supposes his exchequer to be numbered, and directs 
the placing of the pieces accordingly on square No.1. or square 
No. 64. Surely it would answer to the makers of chess-boards to 
provide numbered boards for sale, which would much facilitate 
the playing by the book. 

As mentioned in the preceding article, we took a former occa- 
sion (vol. Jxxil. p.351.) of entering at large into the history 
and antiquities of this elegant though abstruse pastime: but 
enough 


*¢ Of armies in the chequer’d field array’d, 
And guiltless war in pleasing form display’d, 
When two tall kings contend with vain alarms, 
In ivory this, and that in ebon arms.”’ 


Let us now attend to “ a /ifeless leader in this bloodiess field.” 


Art. 25. Observations on the Automaton Chess Player, now exhi- 
bited in London, at No. 4. Spring Gardens. By an Oxford 
Graduate. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 

These observations are well adapted to excite public curiosity 
about the extraordinary Automaton Chess Player. According to 
the account here given, 

‘ The room where it is at present exhibited has an inner apart- 
ment, within which appears the figure of a Turk, as large as life, 
dressed after the Turkish fashion, sitting behind a chest of three 
feet and a half in length, two feet in breadth, and two feet and a 
half in height, to which it is attached by the wooden seat on which 
it sits. ‘The chest is placed upon four casters, and, together with 
the figure, may be easily moved to any part of the room. On the 
plain surface formed by the top of the chest, in the centre, is a 
raised immoveable chess-board of handsome dimensions, upon 
which the figure has its eyes fixed ; its right arm and hand being 
extended on the chest, and its left arm somewhat raised, as if in 
the attitude of holding a Turkish pipe, which originally was placed 
in its hand. 

‘ The exhibiter begins by wheeling the chest to the entrance of 
the apartment within which it stands, and in face of the specta- 
tors. He then opens certain doors contrived in the chest, two in 
front, and two at the back, at the same time pulling out a long 
shallow drawer at the bottom of the chest made to contain the 
chess men, a cushion for the arm of the figure to rest upon, and 
some counters. Two lesser doors, and a green cloth screen, con- 
trived in the body of the figure, and in its lower parts, are likewise 
opened, and the Turkish robe which covers them is raised ; so that 
the construction both of the figure and chest internally is display- 
ed. In this state the Automaton is moved round for the examin- 
ation of the spectators ; and to banish all suspicion from the most 
scep- 
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sceptical mind, that any living subject is concealed within an 
part of it, the exhibiter introduces a lighted candle into the body 
of the chest and figure, by which the interior of each is, in a 
great measure, rendered transparent, and the most secret corner 
is shown, Here it may be observed, that the same precaution to 
remove suspicion is used, if requested, at the close as at the 
commencement of a game of chess with the Automaton. 

‘ The chest is divided, by a partition, into two unequal cham- 
bers. ‘That to the right of the figure is the narrowest, and occu- 
pies scarcely one third of the body of the chest. It is filled with 
little wheels, levers, cylinders, and other machinery used in clock- 
work. That to the left contains a few wheels, some small barrels 
with springs, and two quarters of a circle placed horizontally. 
The body and lower parts of the figure contain certain tubes 
which seem to be conductors to the machinery. After a sufficient 
time, during which each spectator may satisfy his scruples and his 
curiosity, the exhibiter recloses the doors of the chest and figure, 
and the drawer at bottom; makes some arrangements in the body 
of the figure, winds up the works with a key inserted into a small 
opening on the side of the chest, places a cushion under the left 
arm of the figure, which now rests upon it, and invites any indi- 
vidual present to play a game of chess. 

‘ At one and three o’clock in the afternoon, the Automaton 
plays only ends of games, with any person who may be present. 
On these occasions the pieces are placed on the board, according 
to a preconcerted arrangement; and the Automaton invariably 
wins the game. But at eight o’clock every evening, it plays an 
entire game against any antagonist who may offer himself, and 
generally is the winner, although the inventor had not this issue 
in view as a necessary event.’ 

That the movements of the figure are in fact directed by a 
living agent, who inspects the game, can scarcely be doubted, al- 
though the method of inserting his volitions has escaped general 


observation. 


Art. 26. The Flowers of Rhetoric, the Graces of Eloquence, and 
the Charms of Oratory ; depicted by Men celebrated for their 
Taste, Genius, Diction, and Erudition. Assorted and exhibited 
by the Rev. Ralph Sharp, D.D. Crown 8vo. gs. Boards. 
Fearman. 1819. 

In this little book, Dr.Sharp attempts to revive and to explain 

a great number of hard words which were formerly employed by 
teachers of rhetoric; oo. chapters intitled after the figures, 
Acyrologia, Adynaton, Anadiplosis, Anaphora, Antanaclasis, An- 
throrismus, Antimetabole, Antismus, Apobaterion, Apodioxis, Aposi- 
opesis, Asyndeton, &c. to say nothing of those of which the names 
begin with secondary or subsequent letters of the alphabet. Under 
each of these heads, passages are given from celebrated writers, 
which exhibit the form of expression designated by the strange 
word. We transcribe a page or two. 


‘ THE 

















































































Monrury Catatocur, Miscellaneous. 


‘ Tue ANTISMUS. 
¢ A mechanical Dalliance with Words. 


‘ 1st, By a Prosthesis to an after-word, antecedently used. 


Some errors cause ferrors. 

All wrongs have mends, but no amends of shame. 

This tempted our attempt. 

Rage always enrages. 

Can you expect me to take gently, what wngently comes ? 
Some are wise, and some are otherwise. 

How it galls Honor, to be under obligations to a man of dis- 
honor ! 


ee ee. 


wn 


‘ 2dly, By a Paragoge to an after-word antecedently used. 


‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. 

‘ Knowledge is the treasure, Judgment the treasurer, of a wise 
man. 

‘ When the law is special, and the reason of it general, it is 
to be general/y understood. 

‘ Her broad face grew broader with triumph. 

‘ Give us this day our dai/y bread. 

‘ Under the name of reason, all reasonadle ideas are often 
insulted. 

¢ Some men never love, till they are not worth loving. 

‘ Between the terms act and action, there is a subtle distinction. 

¢ Righteousness is immortal, and will immortalize the enter- 
tainers of it. 

‘ Marvel not at that which is so little marvelous. 

‘ Though a man of sense, he made a senseless reply. 
The weak may be joked out of any thing but their weakness. 
Run tap, run tapster. 
No place is too public for the publication of an injury. 


a wn 


‘gdly, The Omission of the Prosthesis on the after-word. 


Very rarely is treason guided by reason. 
Placidus was called Acidus, because of his sour temper. 
This is no stumbling, but plain tumbling. 
They set their ensigns for signs. 
The most fatiguing wnxpoliteness, is that which proceeds from 
an excess of politeness. 

‘ When we feel too much attachment to this world, let us re- 
flect on the wncertainty of life, and the certainty of death. 


‘ In the veproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 


ana oo fe 8 & 


Troilus and Cress. Act i. 


¢ I'd fain praise your poem — but tell me, how is it, 
When J cry out “ Exquisite!” Echo cries, ‘* quiz it ?”’ 


Those who wish for such explanations and exemplifications of 
exotic and pedantic terms may here find a curious assemblage 
both of definitions and quotations, which often amuse by their 
quaint- 
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quaintness, and sometimes instruct by their singularity. The en- 
tire collection may be compared to a piece of Mosaic work, of 
which the design is aukward and old-fashioned, but the materials 
are precious stones. 


Art. 27. Zoophilos; or, Considerations on the moral Treatment 
of inferior Animals. By Henry Crowe, M.A., late Fellow of 
Clare-Hall, Cambridge, and Vicar of Buckingham. 8vo. 
3s 6d. sewed. Seeley, &c. 

Though we do not coincide entirely with this author in his 
absolute interdiction of all the usual rural sports, we have no 
hesitation in recommending this small treatise to the serious at- 
tention of our readers, as abounding with humane sentiments and 
considerate reflections. In the chapter which Mr. Crowe devotes 
to the subject of cruelty in philosophical researches, we think that 
he carries his principles of tenderness to an extent which might 
materially obstruct advancement in science. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with pathology tends to diminish human sufferings by 
facilitating modes of cure: the sciences of physiology and com- 
parative anatomy, as far as they are subsidiary to this purpose, 
are grand acquisitions to humanity; and experiments, which give 
pain to inferior animals, but which eventually enable us to save 
pain in human beings, are not to be involved in the same sentence 
of reprehension which we pronounce on the flaying of eels and 
the refinements of fly-fishing. 


Art. 28. A Fragment of the History of John Bull; with the 
Birth, Parentage, Education, and Humours of Jack Radical : 
with incidental Remarks upon Ancient and Modern Radicalism. 
By Horace Hombergh, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 
pp. 184. Wilkie. 1820. 

The sprightliness of this tract is considerable, but not nearly 
sufficient to redeem its gross scurrility and virulence. We 
admire as little as the author many of the tenets which he in- 
tends to ridicule: but the extravagances of ignorance and folly, 
though they may be more contemptible, are not more the objects 
of our aversion than illiberality and malignity. 


Art. 29. Memorabilia; or Recollections, Historical, Biographi- 
cal, and Antiquarian. By James Savage. 8vo. Boards. Bald- 
win and Co. 1820. 

As far as compiling industry and persevering research among 
the works of literature and art are deserving of a niche in the 
Biographia curiosa of our country, we think that the present 
volume has some claim to our attention. Without any extraor- 
dinary exertion of intellectual powers, or penetration into the deep 
and hidden secrets of antient lore, the author has contrived to 
render his pages amusing, if not learned and instructive: while 
his information respecting the celebrated characters of our own 
country, and curious portions of our history, is gathered from a 
variety of sources, and bespeaks a somewhat extensive scale of 
reading. Many of his materials, however, appear to be anes 
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from former writers, or even compilers from older historians ; 
and his authorities are frequently acknowleged by the insertion 
of marginal notes. He does not aspire to the merit of .unfoldin 
to us any thing new, or reviving obsolete knowlege, but he has 
represented many points of history ina novel point of view, and has 
illustrated several facts which, in the course of study, have come 
under his attention. 

The plan of the work is rather too desultory and unconnect- 
ed to engage the notice of the experienced historian, or the 
confirmed antiquary: but, as an object of amusement for a leisure- 
hour, or for the perusal of younger minds, it may be considered as 
an acceptable collection of biographical and historical miscellanea. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 30. A Discourse on the Duty and Advantages of early rising : 
peculiarly adapted to the Commencement of a New Year. 8vo. 
1s. Spencer. 

This discourse, founded on the text, “ O God! thou art my 
God ; early will I seek thee,”’ (Psalm Ixiii. v.1.) manifests much 
good sense, and is expressed in a plain and simple manner. The 
advice suggested in it is urged with a seriousness and earnestness 
of address which are well calculated to convince the understand- 
ing, and to influence the conduct of an audience. The principal 
passages in Scripture, inforcing or illustrating the duty of early 
rising, are very aptly introduced ; and the composition displays 
throughout the eloquence of sincerity, and of a mind impressed 
with the importance of the subject. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We had proposed to insert an answer to the polite inquiry of 
T. H.: but, on farther consideration, we wish to decline an argu- 
ment on the case with him in this part of our work; and all 

rivate controversy of this kind is wholly extra-official with us. 
We have thrown out the suggestion to which 7. H. alludes, and 
for the discussion of the learned we prefer there to leave it for 


the present. 


It is not our intention to overlook the publication relative to 
the instruction of the infant Deaf and Dumb. 








It would be quite foreign from our duty to comply with the 
solicitation of R. Z. 





*,* Subscribers to the GenrraL Inpex to the New Series of 
the Monthly Review, and all possessors of setts of that portion of 
the work, are requested to apply speedily for copies of so necessary 
a key to this multifarious record of literature, without which their 
setts will not be complete; a very limited number of the Index 


having been printed. 
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